Afghan Accord Gaining Urgency 



By J. MICHAEL LUHAN 

Special 10 The New York Times 

KHOST, Afghanistan, April 14 — 
Three weeks after they seized this for- 
tress city from Government troops, Is- 
lamic rebels are digging in here, their 
hopes of defeating the Soviet-backed 
Kabul Government markedly revived 
by the victory. 

The victory by the rebels has raised 
the prospect of new offensives by the 
guerrilla bands, thus adding a new ur- 
gency to the stalled international ef- 
forts at reaching a political settlement 
to the 12-year-old conflict, according to 
rebel officials and Western diplomats 
inPaklstaa 

The 16-day battle for Khost, a heavily 
fortified garrison 150 miles south of 
Kabul, revealed greater coordinaUon 
among the seven guerrilla groups than 
had been apparent since the war 
began. Similarly, the rebels made 
greater use of armor and artillery than 
they had in earlier battles. 

2^ Troops Captured 

In overnuming the garrison, one of 
the best fortified outposts maintained 
by the Government forces, the rebels 
captured tanks and artillery, stocks of 
ammunition and thousands of fire- 
arms. Twenty-five senior military offi- 
cers from the Government side, includ- 
ing a Deputy Defense Minister and four 
generals, surrendered, along with 2,500 
troops. 

The rebels now in command of the 
city say 175 of their fighters were killed 
and 300 more wounded. As for the Gaw" 
emment losses. reM leMlen my tfaey 



nave not Dotnerea to oraer a count. 
They often add that those who had 
fought for the Najibullah Government 
had met with what they deserved, as 
did those among Khost's 50,000 civil- 
ians who had collaborated with Gov- 
ernment troops. 

The most notable remnants of battle 
now visible here are a dozen or so 
bodies of Government troops contemp- 
tuously left unburied and the absence 
of all goods that could be carried away 
from stores, warehouses and private 
homes by the victorious rebels. In the 
traditional scramble for "ghanimat," 
the Afghan term for loot or spoils of 
war, almost everything down to door 
hinges and kitchenware has been 
hauled off. Some items left behind, in- 
cluding books and clothing, can be 
lying in sodden heaps in muddy court- 
yards. 

Psychologicai Blow to KalMil 

Despite the purely military gains 
that the rebel "mujahedeen" are 
claiming, the seizure of Khost has in- 
flicted a major psychok>gical bk)w to 
the Govemm«it,. since the city had 
long been portrayed and perceived in 
Afghanistan as a symbol of Govern- 
ment invincibility. 

"I'm shocked," said a kxigtime mili- 
tary observer of the war, summing up 
much of the k>cal commentary on the 
atuck. "I thought the mujahedeen 
would take Moscow before they ever 
took Khost" 
IndMd, on at least one occasion in re- 
jEftrs.President Najibullah. a na- 



tive of Khost, had publicly pledged to 
resign if the city ever fell into rebel 
hands. He promptly declared a na- 
tional day of mourning after the sur- 
render and vowed to retake the city 
quickly. 

But 10 days of subsequent aerial 
bombardment and Scud missile at- 
tacks on Khost have thus far produced 
few results for theGovemment Rebels 
here said three people had been killed, 
the number held down largely because 
of the poor accuracy of the Scuds 
launched from Kabul and the dense 
spring clouds that have limited bomb-j 
ing sorties. 

Overland Assault Unlikely 

Any effort to retake Khost in an over- 
land assult is deemed unlikely or even 
impossible as access roads have for 
years been under rebel control and the 
Government would be hard pressed to 
defend other garrisons if their troops 
were deployed for such a campaign. 

Meanwhile, rebel forces are continu- 
ity to fortify their position in Khost 
with fresh supplies and munitions that 
are trucked in around the clock from 
Pakistan. 

JalahMkHn Haqqani. the rebel com- 
mander credited with planning the at- 
uck on Khost, said he had urged others 
in the natkmwide council of rebel units 
to focus the offensive in coming weeks 
against Ghazni and Gardez, the first in 
a chain of ctttes leading north to Kabul 




"A political solution is not possible," 
he said of the future of the war, adding 
that "only jihad" — holy war — "will 
produce an Islamic government in Af- 
ghanistan." 

Rebel Chief Recounts Battle 

At an interview a few days ago at his 
Miramshah base in northern Pakistan, 
Mr. Haqqani walked barefoot over a 
deuiled 25-by-6-foot map of the Khost 
garrison while explaining how the bat- 
tle unfolded. 

Twelve batteries of rebel gunners 
that had dug in south of the city soft- 
ened up military positions with three 
days of intensive shelling by captured 
Soviet artillery pieces, he said. 

Here in Khost, many of these tar- 
geted positions in fact bore signs of di- 
rect hits, notably Tape Matoon, the 
telecommunications center on a ridge 
overlooking the city. 

While rank-and file rebel fighters 
were exulting in both the victory and 
the booty they obtained, many ex- 
pressed concern that they no longer 
had access to Stinger missiles, the 
shoulder-fired United States weapons 
with which they had been able to inhibit 
the Government's use of armored heli- 
copters. 

"Why does the American Govern- 
ment not supply us with long-range 
Stingers?" said Ismael, who com- 
mands a 700- man force loyal to Mr. 
Haqqani that led the Khost assault and 
absorbed high casualties. "We will de- 
feat NajUMllah, but we will do it much, 
more quickly with them. Without them 
we will hue many more mujahedeen." 

The United States halted new ship- 
ments of Stingers to the rebels after 
signing the Geneva accords with the 
Soviet Union, Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan in April 1988 in hopes of winding 
down the war. Much as the rebels pre- 
dicted, however, the Soviet Unkm has 
virtually ignored the agreement and 
continued large shipments of military 
aid to the Najibullah Government 

An American-Soviet agreement for 
ending the war has remained stuck 
since mid-1990 on the question of Mr. 
Najlbullah's future role. United Sutes 
negotiators, while agreeing that Mr. 
Najibullah be allowed to take part in an 
election after a cease-fire, are demand- 
ing that he first relinquish power, a 
conditkm that Mr. Najibullah and the 
Soviets continue to reject Rebel politi- 
cal leaders oppose his partidpatiaii in 
any future government 

But while pushing the rebels to step 
up military pressure on Kabul to force 
Mr. Najlbullah's cooperatkxi. the 
United Sutes remains wary about the 
prospect at an outright rebel victory, 
given the level of rivalry and mistrust 
anrang the various rebel groups. 

"There's a concern — and one fek 
among the Afghans themselves — that 
if they take Kabul, what then?" a West- 
ern diptomat said. "They are still not 
read)^foMleally to conduct a tnmsttian 



Afghan rebels after seizing the fortress dty oi Khoat last week from troops of the Soviet-backed Kabul Gov- 

emment. The capture of the city waa a signifirant vigtary anri ham mnnmitit^ gnmrriOam' rnnK^f^jrt 
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Afghanistan 1990 

By Carlo Cristojori 

Following the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan and the success of the Soviet- 
supported regime in holding off the resistance, hopes for a regime collapse are fast 
receding. The U,S, is facing somewhat uneasily a Soviet/regime offer for elections as the 
key to a political settlement of the conflict. For a free and fair poll to be possible in 
Afghanistan, however, certain elements must be taken Into account. 



March - May 1991 



First, about five million Afghans have al- 
ready voted with their feet, and are now 
refugees in Pakistan and Iran. To force or 
"gently encourage' them to return to Af- 
ghanistan by cutting off U .S. aid, while the 
Afghan communists retain the substance 
of power, would place them at the mercy 
of the regime, deprive the resistance of its 
population and supply base and largely 
eliminate the resistance as o military as- 
pect. In recognition of this fact, the U.S. 
has demanded that the Najib regime 
surrender power before elections. This is 
countered with an offer to relinquish or 
share some power, perhaps including the 
cession of 'key ministries" as a compro- 
mise solution. While few details of this 
proposal have are public , it seems safe to 
say that there is little hope that the regime 
will allow the purging and dismantling of 
Its armed forces, secret police and party 
machinery. This alone would amount to 
relinquishing its power position. This offer, 
therefore, appears to be merely a new 
version of the regime's long-standing 
national reconciliation proposals, largely 
aimed at de-fanging the resistance and 
driving a wedge between the U.S . and the 
fviujahideen. This would be much in the 
same spirit as the Brezhnev-era emphasis 
on what Soviet diplomats used to call the 
external aspects of the problem . The only 
real solution is for the refugees to be al- 
lowed to vote where they are, under strin- 
gent international supervision. 

Secondly, the entire political leader- 
ship of the country, starting with the royal 
family, is in exile (except for a few tribal 
leaders who are forced to make deals 
with the regime) and should not be co- 
erced to return to Afghanistan, This means 
that there cannot be a parliamentary- 
type election, for which hundreds of 
candidates would have to stand, as there 
would be few genuine candidates in Af- 
ghanistan, thus leaving the field to the 
regime. 

Thirdly, neither the squabbling Islamic 
parties in Peshawar, which have little 
credibility other than as Pakistani pup- 
pets, nor the regime, with ifsgrim record of 
torture and atrocities, can be said to offer 
the Afghans much of an electoraichoice. 
The only significant choice would be an 
internationally supervised referendum. 
Such a referendum would be held con- 
currently in Afghanistan and in refugee 
areas in Pakistan. It would offer the 
people three simple alternatives: the 
Soviet-installed regime, an Islamic repub- 
lic under the Peshawar parties, or the re- 
turn of former king Zahir Shah. 



Such a setup would give everyone a fair 
chance, including Najib, and place the 
final choice where it belongs - in the hands 
of the Afghan people. It would meet So- 
viet/regime proposalsfor an election with- 
out requiring Najib to step down, thus 
dropping a major American condition, 
and could readily lead to a mutual arms 
cutoff, another Soviet demand. A referen- 
dum would supersede the problems in- 
volved with the format envisioned by the 
Soviets (which amounts to stacking the 
cards in favor of the regime) while preserv- 
ing the central purpose of any election - 
allowing the people to express their will. 

A fair poll, on the other hand, would in 
all probability result in victory for the king. 
For this reason, Soviet acceptance will 
depend on their willingness to allow the 
demise of the regime rather than continu- 
ing to prop It up by force of arms. If they ore 
willing to do so, which they have done in 
Eastern Europe, and as they claim they are 
in case of an electoral defeat, the king 
should be an acceptable alternative for 
the Soviets. The Soviets had excellent rela- 
tions with the king for forty years. On sev- 
eral occasions they seem to have clearly 
hinted m his direction. 

As for another party to the conflict, the 
Pakistanis in the past have hindered vari- 
ous initiatives aimed at bringing the king 
more actively into play. Instead, they 
prefer to build up the weak Islamic parties 
in order to maintain their own control over 
a potentially troublesome resistance. 
However, Pakistan may have been con- 
cerned, for reasons of divide-and-rule, 
with the establishment of the king (or his 
right-hand man. Prince Wall) on its terri- 
tory. But Pakistan should not unduly object 
to him as a sovereign ruler in Afghanistan, 
in the framework of an acceptable gen- 
eral settlement, if the people so designate 
him. 

A referendum under strict international 
sup)ervision is thus an appropriate negoti- 
ating response to the Soviet position. It 
would seize the diplomatic initiative from 
the Soviets-ond finally force them to show 
their hand. It is not by leaving Afghanistan 
to the wolves, any more than Kuwait, that 
will be laid the basis of a better interna- 
tional order. 

Carlo Cristofori is with the European Eco- 
nomic Commission (EEC) in Luxembourg. 
He was Secretary of the International 
Committee for Solidarity with the Afghan 
Resistance (set up by the Italian Socialist 
Party). He writes frequently on A fghanistan 
in the Italian press. 



Iranian Fuel for Kabul 

Theauthorntiesof the Kabul regime are 
presently negotiating with the Iranian 
government to obtain fuel - gasoline, 
crude oil, hiel oil - in order to meet the 
needs of the population under its control. 
These negotiations have taken place since 
the considerable reduction of deliveries 
trom the USSR, which is the principal 
source of fuel. 

War Produces New Economic 
Class in Kabul 

High prices have forced the Kabul regime 
to provide food at subsidized prices to 
more than 150,000 military and civilian 
officials and members of the ruling p?-i ty 
It also spends large sums to keep the 
pricesof some essential items low. But the 
majority of Afghans living under the 
control of the regime neither earn high 
salaries nor are provided with subsi- 
dized-price food. 

Antony Hymen, a British specialist on 
Afghanistan, told BBC that when the 
Mujahideen block the Salang and Jalala- 
bad roads, the effects will be felt immedi- 
ately by the people living in the cities. But 
the Soviet Union brings supplies by air to 
make sure of the survival of the regime. 
Up to 30 giant transport planes land in 
Kabul daily to bring supplies to the be- 
sieged city. 

A French citizen who went to Kabul re- 
cently said there were two economic 
paths left open to the people: either join 
the militia forces to get high salaries, or 
get involved in trade. 

Most foreigners visiting Kabul are sur- 
prised to see expensive items being sold. 
The reason foravailability of such items is 
creation of a new economic class, which 
includes high-ranking officers, militia 
commanders and merchants. They are 
the product of this war; they haveenough 
money to buy expensive items. The ma- 
jority of the people live in absolute pov- 

'.intended goal- ^ 




Kabul Weekly News 
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From the 3/9/91 edition of THE NEWS (Islamabad /Rawalpindi Edition): 



Afghan Mellat celebrates its 25th anniversary 



From Rataimuilah Yustifazai 

PESHAWAR— The Afghan Social 
Democratic Party, known popular- 
ly as the Afghan Mellat, celebrated 
its 25th anniversarj' on Friday The 
part}- came into being on March 8, 
1966, which makes it about 14 
months younger than the ruling 
People's Democratic Party of 
Afghaiustan, now renamed as 
Watan Party 

Former Mayor of Kabul, Diplo- 
ma Engineer Ghulam Mohaminad 
Fkrhad founded the Afghan Mellat 
when the country's monarchy pro- 
claimed a democratic constitution 
in 1964 which liberalised 
Afghanistan's political system. 

It started advocating political 
and socio-economic reforms. 
Afghan Mellat also championed 
the cause of the poor and the dis- 
possessed and advocated land re- 
forms, mass political participation 
and a civilised resolution of polit- 
ical conflicts. The party never 
abandoned pluralistic democracy 
as a nuyor principle of the polity it 
emosioned for the Afghans. 

In course of time, Af^ian Mel- 
lat came to be known as a nation- 
alist social democratic party. It 
existed as a legitimate political 
part}' till 1 973 when Sardar Daud 
overthrew his cousin and King, 
Zahir Shah, proclaimed 



Afghanistan a republic and 
banned all parties. Till that time 
the Afghan Mellat maintained an 
office, recruited members, pub- 
lished a party organ called 
'Afghan Mellat", and took part in 
the 1966 and 1969 elections. 

Some Afghan MeUatian, as the 
party members were called were 
won over by President Daud and 
given important positions both in 
his goverrmient and in his new 
party, "National Revolution" The 
mainstream Afghan Mellat howev- 
er continued to function informal- 
ly and quickly criticised the Daud 
regime for it lapses. 

Like rest of the Afghans the 
Afghan Mellat too was confronted 
with its biggest challenge when 
the rival PDPA gained power 
through a coup d'etat in April 
1978. The Afghan Mellat thought 
it advisable to shift its operations 
across the borders to Peshawar 
and start opposing the PDPA 
regime from its base in exile. The 
fact that the Afghan Mellat was 
not formally recogiiised by the 
Pakistan govenunent contributed 
^^to its low key presence in Pe- 
*.-Shawar. The seven resistance 
groups which were given recogni- 
tion by Islamabad on the other 
hand, grew strong as tliey became 
eligible for the considerable for- 
eign support both in terms of cash 



Intra-Afghan dialogue 
solution to Afghan conflict 



PESHAWAR— Secretary General 
Afghan Social Democratic Party 
(Afghan Millat) Stana Gul Sherzad 
had emphasized on the need of an 
Intra-Afghan dialogue for the 
peaceful and political solution of 
the Afghan conflict 

Addressing his party workers at 
the 25th anniversary of Afghan Mil- 
lat in Peshawar Friday, he called for 
the formation of a transitional gov- 
emment comprising all factions of 
Afghans and the constitution of a 
traditional Loya .firga before hold- 
ing free and fair general elections 
in Afghanistan. La^dng out at the 
formation of Af^ian Interim Grov- 
enunent (AIG) Mn Sherzad argued 
that it was not a true represoitative 
of Afghan pe(^ and was imposed 
on them by outside powers. The 
AIG leaders were only interested in 
grabbing power for their selfish in- 
terests, he alleged 

He also aitidsed the Pakistani 



govenunent for patronising their 
favoured Miyahideen parties and 
ignoring the rest. 

He further stated that after the 
Soviet withdrawal, furtherance of 
war and bloodshed was not legiti- 
mate. He opined that only an Intra- 
Afghan dialogue can ensure lasting 
peace in the war-torn Afghanistan. 
Rejecting the election plans pre- 
sented by AIG and N^ regime, he 
argued that the proposed plans 
were one-sided. 

Mr Sherzad called for the imme- 
diate cessation of foreign powers 
interference in the internal afEairs 
of Afghanistan. He also pledged 
that they would not accept any 
government imposed upon them 
by outside powers. 

The Afghan Millat leader made 
a passionate appeal to the AIG 
leaders to shun their differences 
and work for the establishment of a 
true representative government in 
Afghanistan having full backing of 
the Afghan nationals. 




and kind. 

Afghan Mellat has also suffered 
splits and infighting. Most of its 
diverse elements were however 
able to reunite in 1989 and held 
elections. Dr Mohanimad Amin 
Wakman hailing from Wardak 
province and presently in the 
United States was elected its pres- 
ident and Stana Gul Sherzad from 
Nagrahar province now based in 
Peshawar, as its Secrelan' Gener- 
al. 

Though condemned like the 
PDPA by the Islamist, and funda- 
mentalist political parties which 
now control tlie Afghan resistance 
tlie Afgiiaii Mellat has increasingly 
made its presence felt both in 
Afghani.siaii and ab.foad. li has oc- 
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casionally published its "Afghan 
Mellat" newspaper from Peshawar, 
held political rallies and highlight- 
ed its views on the Afghanistan 
conflict. 

It has also made efforts to 
identify itself with the Afghan re- 
sistance by rejecting the Kabul 
regime espousing Islamic and na- 
tionalistic cause and dismissing 
communism. The party however 
has been equally critical of the 
Afghan Interim Government and 
its predecessor bodies though its 
stance on the Loya Jirga and ex- 
king Zahir Shah appears closer to 
the moderate resistance groups 
which form part of the AIG. 

Afghan Mellat's critics de- 
scribe it as a'party of Rashtoon na- 
tionalists. Though the party's 
membership is largely Pashtoon, 
its leadership claim that they also 
have non-Pashtoons as members 
since the term "Afghan" stood for 
all inhabitants of Afghanistan. 

Afghan Mellat has no intention 
of giving up its struggle despite 
the murders of at least three of its 
activists (Dr Lodin. Ustad Zakfr 
and Dr Saadat Shigiwal) in Pe- 
shawar in recent years. It in fact 
believes in the sajing of its popu- 
lar founder Ghulam Mohammad 
Fkrtiad who said; even though our.^ 
patii IS difficult, ii is also the true 
pathi . - • 



and cormorant, 30af. 

A 1989 Tourism set shows a 
mosque archway, laf; an iso- 
lated minaret in a mountain 
landscape, 2af; horsemen 
playing the game of buzkashi, 
3af; and a jet airliner over the 
Mendo Kush. 4af. 

Two 1989 stamps mark the 
10th anniversary of a 
telecommunications organiza- 
tion. The 3af shows a trans- 
mission mast. The ground re- 
ceiving aerial is shown on the 
27af. 

The Afghani stamps are 
printed by multicolor offset, 
probably by the Goznak 
Stamp Printing Office Mos- 
cow. 

LINN'S STAMP NEWS 
MARCH 4, 1991 



New issues from Afghani- 
stan are even more topic-ori- 
ented. For example, one 1989 
set depicts the following 
birds: spoonbill, 3 afghanis; 
purple gallinule, 5af; bittern, 
lOaf; pelican, 15af; red-crest- 
ed pochard, 20af; swan 25af; 
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A three-day seminar on 
"Rebuilding Afghan Political and 
Legal Institutions" ended on March 11 
in Peshawar.The seminar was orga- 
nized by the Writers Union of Free 
Afghanistan (WUFA) in cooperation 
with USAID, the Asia Foundation and 
the Commissionerate fw Afghan 
Refugees. 

The seminar was inaugurated by 
Amir Gulistan Ginjua, the govonor of 
NWFP. Praising the courage of 
Afghans in their fight for freedom, he 
said Afghans should be allowed to de- 
termine their future govonment and re- 
build their legal, economic, social and 
political institutions according to their 
own perceptions. 

Many Afghan, Pakistani, weston 
and other Asian scholars took part in 
the deliberations of the seminar, which 
were attended by a selected number of 
Afghans. No French scholars were 
present 

Benazir Bhutto, the former prime 
minster of Pakistan and the leader of 
the opposition in the National 
Assembly of Pakistan, addressing the 
fmal panel of the seminar, said that de- 
spite Pakistanis' encouragement the 
AIG had not improved its performance, 
and the Mujahideen were riddled with 
differences. She said disappointment 
about the AIG's performance, differ- 
ences between major Mujahideeii 
groups and fear of IsJamic fundamen- 
talism in the West caused a sharp de- 
cline in international support and sym- 
pathy for the Mujahideen. 

She described the chances of the 
Mujahideen's military victory over the 
Kabul regime as slim, but was ol the 
view that military (^)erations might 
help a pditical sohition. 

Quoting American sources, she 
said that US aid for the Afghm 
Mujahideen will not be available 
beyond 1991. 

She said relations between Iran 
and Kabul regime were improving 
steadily and gave the following exam- 
ines in suppnt of her statement: 

• Uoiding oi Najib's plane in 
Meshliad 

• Iran's food aid for the victims of 
recent floods in Afghanistan 

•landing facilities for ARIANA, 
regime civil airline, in Iran 

• Close contacts between Iranian 
diplomats in Kabul and some minsters 
I (rf regime 



WUFA Seminar 



She said Iran is no longer opposed 
to a settlement in which the PDPA (in- 
cluding Najibullah) was a part of. She 
furtho- said that while Iran played a 
matginal role during the war, it wants 
to secure a position of influence in 
ix)st-war Afghanistan 




Associated Press 



About the role of the Soviet Union, 
Nfrs. Bhutto said the Kabul regime sw- 
vived as a result of the massive Soviet 
economic and military assistance, 
which reached $350 million per nxMith. 

She said the Soviet positicm in 
Afghanistan had hardened in recent 
mondis due to the increased influence 
oi the military in Moscow. She suggest- 
ed th^ Pakistan should refoun firom in- 
terference in Afghan afiiairs because it 
would have a temble impact on 
present bonds of friendship between the 
two people. 

She recommended that Pakistan 
should take the fdlowing slept in re- 
gards to the Afghan issue: 

• honor the Geneva accords in le<r 
terand^nrit; 

• pursue a peaceful polkical settl^ 
mem oi the Afghan issue; 

• EstaUish cordial relations with 
any regime which comes to 

power in Afghanistan diroagll 
fair and free elections; and 

•extend support ior the reconstruc- 
tion of Afghanistan. 



The head of the Kabul regime 
quickly reacted to the statement by 
Benazir and praised her for what he 
called "her political realism". Najib, 
however, chided Bhutto for her role in 
the Jalalabad attack, which was 
launched when she was in power. 

The seminar had some other inter- 
esting aspects too: 

Although it was organized by a 
pro-Zahir Shah (vganization, and a 
member of royal family took part in it, 
the role df Zahir Shah in the future oi 
Afghanistan was not a major topic of 
discussion. 

The seminar wimessed to a verbal 
clash between a speaker and some 
membos of Hezb Islami (Hikmatyar 
party). A speaker's criticism of the 
Mujahideen political leaders brought a 
sharp reaction from the Hezb members. 
Police intervened to calm the situation. 

The seminar succeeded in one of 
its aims: bringing back the Afghan is- 
sue to the attention of the media. 

AFGHANews April 1, 1991 



Party men purged 

Abdul Kahm Mi^ and Hadunatullah 
Kaihani, the two pioininent wttDbcn d the 
PDPA, have been cxpcDed from flic party. This 
was the second puige since flK aboitive coup at- 
tempt by Taiai dxwt one year ago. 

Misaq, who was unil recently mayor of 
Kabul, was a member (tf the pditbuio of PDPA 
when it seized power fluough a military coop in 
April of 1978. A paper in Kabul iq»ned that 
Misaq had sou^ asyhim in Germany. 

Kaihani was once a powerful figure in flie 
propaganda department of die PDPA and last 
served as ambassadw to NcHth Ko^a, from 
where he lefnsed to tetom wfaeniecaUed. 




AFGHANewi Mucii 1. 199 



The 3/1 AFGHANews 
reported that Najib 
has offered to hand 
over control of 
Kandahar to support- 
ers of Zahir Shah to 
build confidence 
between Kabul & the 
former monarch. 
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SILENT VOICES //I, produced by the Refugee Council in association with the British 
Agencies Afghan Group, features Afghan refugees. The following is from that issue: 



"Pukib'dn uas created m the name ot Islam. Pakistan 
i\us caned out from the Indm sub-continent as a 
humciand for the Moslems so we ieel that Pakistan 
nvdii he the home ot ojiv \foslem anv'where in the 
uorld. If three million rclugees have come from 
.4l(jhunbtan ue feel it b our moral, religious and 
national duty to look after at least three million, il 
not all the fifteen million Afghans if they want to 
come to Pakistan." So said ex-President Zia, 
when the .Afghans first sought refuge in 
Pak;,^iaii. 

The refugees were therefore given an 
official welcome. In addition, support was 
given to the .Afghan Mujahidin, and their 
political parties allowed to operate from 
bases mside Pakistan. Mujahidin fighters 
were allowed free movement in and out of 
ot Afghanistan, using Pakistan as a place to 
rest, plan and mount operations. The 
Pakistan government also acted as a conduit 
for the arms abundantly supphed by the US 
and other go%-ernments. 

For the most part, the refugees were 
welcomed by the local people in the areas 
where they settled. There was sympathy for 
their cause, and a common culture and 
language with most of the refugees, usually 
fellow Pushtuns. It was only m a few areas 
such as Baluchistan and Punjab where 
cultural and language differences fuelled 
resentment. In the early years at least, the 




assimilation of three million people was 
smooth. The process was helped by the 
Pakistan Government's willingness to 
commit enormous resources to meeting the 
needs of the refugees through the provision 
of camps: it was happy to accept support 
from the UN system and aid agencies on a 
very large scale. 

However, there was some antagonism. 
The refugees brought livestock in 
considerable numbers which occupied 
scarce grazing land, causing erosion in some 
areas. They also sought access to water 
which, in some regions, was in short 
supply. In some cases it became 
contaminated due to the sheer weight of 
numbers of people using it. Food supply 
was also a problem. Both the refugees and 
the Pushtun tribes people had traditionally 
used wood for cooking and heating 
purposes. Supplies were already becoming 
dangerously depleted before the refugees 
came. Their arrival led to massive 
deforestation and a crisis requiring urgent 
remedial action at the national level. 

Refugees also caused resentment in the 
labour market. They were prepared, in any 
event, to work for lower wages than the 
Pakistanis thought reasonable and to take on 
unpalatable work. However, they were also 
in a position to further undercut wage 
levels, helped by free accommodation in the 
camps, basic food rations and, in the early 
years, a small cash allowance. Although not 
all refugees worked, sufficient numbers did 
to depress wage levels. 

Some refugees had enough money to set 
up their own businesses and, although they 
were prohibited from owning property, 
managed to get round this. This had an 
inflauonary effect on commercial property 
rent levels. Residential rents were also 
pushed up by the demand of the many 
unregistered refugees living in the towns, 
particularly in Peshawar. The army of UN 
officials, aid workers and joumahsts added 
to the demand. 

The refugees dramatically increased the 
number of small arms in circulation. First 
bringing their own from Afghanistan, they 
continued to smuggle in captured weapons. 
Arms from the US, Saudi Arabia and China 
added to the pile. About a quarter of these 
are thought to have been diverted for use 
by Pakistani secessionists and other groups 
or individuals. 

Afghan involvement in the heroin trade 
escalated dunng the war. Smuggling became 
easier in the flow of people crossing the 
border. The costs of the war were an 
incentive to grow more poppies, and the 
cash in circulation enabled the purchase of 
more weapons. Heroin addiction became a 
major problem in Pakistan. 
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Pakistani tolerance took a nose -dive in 
the mid-1980s when bombs started to go 
off m Peshawar and other towns. The Kabul 
government was held to be responsible for 
these explosions, with the aim of 
destabilising Pakistan and encouraging those 
(of whom there were many) opposed to the 
Pakistan government's support of the 
mujahidin. There were demonstrations, 
attacks on Afghans, and demands that the 
Pakistan government halt its backing of the 
Mujahidin cause. 

The bomb attacks have persisted, 
spreading to Karachi and Islamabad. Several 
hundred people have been killed. 
Furthermore, rockets have been fired from 
Afghanistan on Pakistani territory as deep as 
Islamabad, leading to more casualties. The 
US dehvery via Pakistan of Stinger missiles 
to the Mujahidin in 1986 brought 
retaliatory rocket attacks. 

Secessionist movements have also 
resorted to greater use of force in recent 
years. The increased availabiUty of arms is 
blamed for the serious inter-ethnic stnfe m 
Sind in southern Pakistan. 

Public sympathy for the refugees seems 
to be wearing very thin. It has not been 
helped by the failure of the Mujahidin 's 
govemment-in-exile in Peshawar to create 
an effective imited front against the Kabul 
government. 

However, the Pakistan Government's 
pohcy on Afghanistan, during the time of 
Benazir Bhutto and since, has been 
determined by the army, which is firmly 
committed to the Afghan pohcy set up by 
ex-President Zia. Pakistan is also heavily 
dependent on the US for military and 
economic aid, and therefore considers itself 
to be tied to US policy on Afghanistan and 
thus to the continued support of the 
Mujahidin. As a result, the government has 
been much criticised in Pakistan for 
slavishly following American pohcy rather 
than taking an independent position. The 
recent ousting of Benazir Bhutto from 
power and the pohtical struggles which 
have ensued render predictions about future 
developments extremely difRcult. 



the dfects of the refugee presence on Iron 



Prior to the 1978 coup in Afghanistan, 
Afghans had been working in very large 
numbers in Iran, attracted by the availabihty 
of work due to the oil-based economy. 
They were mostly working m the lower- 
paid and, for one reason or another, 
unpalatable jobs at the bottom of the 
economic structure. 

Following the overthrow of the Shah of 
Iran by the Ayatollah Khomeini in January 
1979, the government of Iran felt an 
immediate sympathy with those fighting the 
jihad or holy war against the Soviet-backed 
government of .Afghanistan and, after the 
end of 1979, the Soviet mUitary presence 
there. The refugees fleeing from 
Afghanistan were therefore welcomed as 
fellow-Moslems engaged in a just struggle. 
They were incorporated into the economy 
as other Afghans before them had been. 

However, the 2,850,000 Afghans who 
were now in Iran represented a significant 
proportion of the total population of 
49,857,000. The sudden increase in the 
Afghan population from the original 
600,000 presented the Iranian government 
with a major problem. Anti-Afghan feeling 
had existed for some time amongst the 
general populace. The Afghans were 
resented because they were prepared to 
work for lower wages than the Iranians 
considered was their right and therefore 
caused a general depression of wage levels. 
They were also resented because they were 
in competition for housing and so their 
presence had an inflationary influence on 
rents. Afghans were blamed for the ills of 
society including crime, drug smuggling, 
unemployment, inflation and food 
shortages. 

The tensions between Afghans and 
Iranians were sufTicient as early as 1983 for 
the Iranian Minister of the Interior to 
authorise the deportation of Afghans 
without identity cards and for several 
thousand Afghans to be expelled to the 
Baluchistan area of Pakistan, resulting in a 
major incident with Pakistan. 

There have also been attacks on Afghans 
by angry mobs, resulting in some deaths. 

The Afghan presence is very visible, with 
distinct areas of the major towns being 
dominated by the Afghan communities. 
Because of the high cost of accommodation, 
most Afghans live in very overcrowded 
conditions. This has led to concerns about 
the impact of the refugee presence on 
pubhc health. In the early years die pressure 
on jobs and housing was eased by the 
conscription of many men of working age 
to engage in the war between Iran and Iraq 
which started in 1980 and continued until 
1988. However, the war put enormous 
strains on the h-anian economy, and this 
was aggravated by fluctuating world oil 
prices and other factors. According to an 
Iranian government statement made during 
the first half of 1987, unemployment was 
then 28.6%. Underemployment has also 
been a major problem. The refugees have 



therefore been seeking a share of an aiUng 
economy. 

It is not only the .Afghans who represent 
a refugee problem. There are also one-two 
million Iranians displaced by the war with 
Iraq and an additional 500,000 Iraqis of 
Iranian origin who have fled to Iran. 

The burden on the Iranian government 
has been increased as a result of their 
reluctance to accept outside help from the 
UN or humanitarian aid organisations. This 
is founded on a suspicion of the stated 
impartiality of these organisations and a 
resistance to outside interference. However, 
since 1984 they have accepted help from 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
alone, at a relatively modest level. 

It is clear that the tensions between the 
Iranians and the Afghan refugees have been 
greater during the past year or so since the 
war ended, exemplified by the recent but 
abortive introduction of a bill to force the 
Afghan refugees to live m camps. 

It is pressures such as these which have 
led refugees to return to Afghanistan in 
recent months. 



Ethnic Groups of Afghanistan: 

Eihnic Group namts slioivn in iiolics 



USSR 




And from an article in a recent 
fleeing to Iran: 

I In the last decade, Iran has absorbed 
more than two million refugees of Af- 
ghan and Iraqi origin. Unlike Pakistan, 
I which has received substantial aid for 
i refugees, Iran has not asked for or re- 



issue of the NYT on Iraqis 

ceived such aid. 

"Other countries have turned refu- 
gees into an industry," said a Western 
diplomat in Teheran. "With all of its 
problems, this country has not done 
that." 



Sbcf loriiiaCim^-ilaion Betters to the editor 



Why didn't United Nations help Afghanistan? 



Kuwait must be proud for being hugely 
upheld by the United States and its al- 
lies. 

It is inspirir\g that the Uiuted Nations 
won't let the strong swallow the weak 
anymore. 

We appreciate the stubbornness of the 
the Uruted Nations and the United Slates 
and its allies in regard to Iraq — uncon- 
ditional \Mthdrawal or face war. 

This will enrnurage .many other coun- 



tries to live free and make progress in 
their homelands withiout fear. 

But, why didn't the United Nations do 
somethiitg for the neglected country of 
Afghardstan, which suffered for a decade 
under a tjTannous and inhumane brutal- 
ity? 



March 13, 1991 



M.A. SERAJ, M.D. 
Jackson\-ille 



From a recent NYT . Has anyone seen this book? 

reprint rights to Major Bolgtfr'f 
"Feast of Bones," a thriller aboiK a 
soviet army officer In Afghanistan 
which had also been published by 
Presidio. 

Ivy will publish the thriller in Sep- 
tember, as scheduled, but it hat 
rushed pubUcation of "Dragons at 
War," and this week 450,000 copies 
will be on the way to wholesalers and 
retail outlets. 



Two we^ ago Ivy liMBi bought 
reprint rights to "Drfc^oot at War: 
Land Battles in the Deinrt," Iqr MaJ. 
Daniel P. Bolger, an Army off'cer 
stationed in South Korea. The look 
was published in hard cover in 1967 
by Presidio Press, which qx^'lzea 
in military books. Ivy became vmm 
of it because it had previously boui^ 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 



The following is from DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ON ASIA: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
JOL^NAL OF CURRENT INT'L RESEARCH, vol. 13, //I & 2 (Winter /Summer 1990), compiled 
& edited by Frank Joseph Shulman: 



ABDUL HAI. 

Moznosti planoviteho rlzeni zemedelstvi v Af- 
ghanske demokraticke republice . [Czech: Possibil- 
ities of Planned Management for Agriculture in the , 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan.] Vysoka skola 
zemedelska [Praha] , 1985 (Kandidatske disertace, 
Fakulta provozne-ekonomicka) . 102p. A copy is 
available at the Statni knihovna CSR [State Li- 
brary of the Czech Socialist Republic], Klementi- 
num 190, Praha 1-11307, Czechoslovakia; library 
catalogue no.Kand 11768. 

ABDULOV, A. 

Bor'ba narodno-demokraticheskoi partii Afgani- 
stana za razvitie narodnogo obrazovaniia i podgo- 
tovku natsional ' nykh kadrov v DRA (1978-1984 gg . ) . 
[Russian: The Struggle of the People's Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan for the Development of Popu- 
lar Education and Training of National Cadres in 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan (1978- 
1984) . ] Tashkentskii gosudarstvennyi universitet 
imeni V. I. Lenina, 1988 (Kandidat nauk in Histor- 
ical Sciences). 

ABDURAKHIMOV, R. 

Kazvitie narodnogo obrazovaniia v sovremennom 
Afganistane. [Russian: The Development of Popu- 
lar Education in Modern Afghanistan.] Azerbaid- 
zhanskii gosudarstvennyi pedagogicheskii institut 
imeni V. I. Lenina, 1988 (Kandidat nauk in Peda- 
gogical Sciences). 

AIMOK, F. 

Narodnyi pesni uzbekov Afganistana . [Russian: 
National Songs of the Uzbeks of Afghanistan.] In- 
stitut iazyka i literatury imeni A. S. Pushkina 
Akademii nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 1987 (Doktor nauk in 
Philological Sciences: Literature). 

AIUNOV, A. 

Vklad sovetskikh respublik Srednei Azii v nauch- 
noe i kul'turnoe sotrudnichestvo SSSR s Demokrati- 
cheskoi Respublikoi Afganistan. [Russian: The 
Contribution of the Soviet Central Asian Repub- 
lics to the Scientific and Cultural Collaboration 
of the USSR with the Democratic Republic of Af- 
ghanistan. ] Tashkentskii gosudarstvennyi univer- 
sitet imeni V. I. Lenina, 1987 (Kandidat nauk in 
Historical Sciences) . 

AKBAR, D. 

Sotsial' no-pedagogicheskie osnovy stanovleniia 
obshchestvennogo doshkol ' nogo vospitaniia v Af- 
ganistane. [Russian: The Socio-Pedagogical Bases 
of the Establishment of Public Preschool Educa- 
tion in Afghanistan.] Leningradskii gosudarstven- 
nyi pedagogicheskii institut imeni A. I. Gertsena, 
1987 (Kandidat nauk in Pedagogical Sciences). 

AKHUNDOV, D. A. 

Stanovlenie i deiatel' nost' profsoiuzov Afgani- 
stana (1960-e -nach. 1980-kh gg.). [Russian: The 
Formation and Activities of the Trade Unions of 
Afghanistan (1960 to the Beginning of the 1980s).] 
Azerbaidzhanskii gosudarstvennyi universitet ime- 
ni S. M. Kirova, 1988 (Kandidat nauk in Histori- 
cal Sciences) . 



AMIRYAR, Abdul Quadir. 

Soviet Influence, Penetration, Domination and 
Invasion of Afghanistan . George Washington, 1989 
(Ph.D. in Political Science). 366p. DAI 50, no. 
11 (May 1990): 3729-A; UM 9009203. Focuses on 
how strategic limitations worked against Afghani- 
stan's interests and in favor of the Soviet Union, 
how this favorable position was exploited by the 
Soviet Union in order to dominate Afghanistan, 
and why the Soviet Union invaded a country that 
was already under its domination. 

BAILY, John Sebastian. 

Music, Musicians and Musical Performances in He- 
rat, 1973-1977. Queen's University of Belfast, 
1988 (Ph.D. in Social Anthropology). ix, 383p. 
AB: Aslib. Index to Theses with Abstracts Accept - 
ed for Higher Degrees by the Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland , vol.38, pt.3, entry no. 
38-4883. For copies, write to the Library, 
Queen's University of Belfast, Lennoxvale, Bel- 
fast 9, United Kingdom. Focuses on the music mak- 
ing of male hereditary musicians. 

EMADI, Hafizullah. 

Superpower Struggle for Political Hegemony in 
Afghanistan. Hawaii, 1988 (Ph.D. in Political 
Science), v, 223p. Order copies from the Inter- 
library Loan Department, University of Hawaii Li- 
brary. 

FAKHRUDDIN, M. 

Obosnovanie i optimizatsiia parametrov tekhno- 
logicheskikh skhem ugol' nykh shakht DRA. [Rus- 
sian: The Basing and Optimization of Parameters 
of Technological Schema for Coal Mines in the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Afghanistan.] Moskovskii gor- 
nyi institut, 1987 (Kandidat nauk in Technical 
Sciences) . 

GRAN, Abdul Aziz. 

Metodologicheskie osnovy teorii sotsialistiche- 
skoi orientatsii i ikh primenenie v usloviakh De- 
mokraticheskoi Respubliki Afganistan . [Russian: 
Methodological Bases of the Theory of Socialist 
Orientation and Their Application to the Democrat- 
ic Republic of Afghanistan.] Moskovskii institut 
narodnogo khoziaistva imeni G. V. Plekhanova, 
1987 (Kandidat nauk in Economic Sciences). 

HASHIM2AI, Mohammad Qasim. 

The Law of Theft and Related Offences in Afghan- 
istan as Compared with That of Other Countries , 
Especially England. Sheffield, 1983 (Ph.D. In 
Law), xii, 566p. For copies, write to the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield Library, Sheffield SIO 2TN, 
United Kingdom. 

JOHNSON, Benedicte Grima. 

"The Misfortunes Which Have Befallen Me": The 
Performance and Communication of Emotion Cham 
among Paxtun Women. Pennsylvania, 1989 (Ph.D. in 
Folklore and Folklife) . 644p. DAI 50, no. 9 (Mar. 
1990): 2957-A; UM 9004792. A culturally contexted 
examination of expressive culture among Paxtun 
women of rural Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
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KiUIBEZ, Gulam Dastagir. 

Obosnovanie tekhnologii proizvodstva shchebnia 
zadannoi nomenklatury v usloviakh Respubliki Af- 
ganistan. [Russian: The Technological Basis for 
Producing Crushed Stone of a Given Type in Condi- 
tions Suitable for the Republic of Afghanistan.] 
Moskovskii gornyi institut, 1988 (Kandidat nauk 
in Technical Sciences) . 

KARGAR, Mukhanuned Omar. 

Istoricheskii opyt resheniia natsional ' nogo vo- 
prosa V SSSR i ego znachenie dlia Afganistana . 
[Russian: The Historical Experience of the Solu- 
tion of the National Question in the USSR and Its 
Meaning for Afghanistan.) Universitet druzhby na- 
rodov imeni Patrisa Lumumby, 1987 (Kandidat nauk 
in Historical Sciences). 

KASUMOVA, SH. SH. 

Mezhdunarodno-pravovye formg sotrudnichestva 
SSSR i Afganistana v politicheskoi oblasti . [Rus- 
sian: The International Legal Forms of Coopera- 
tion between the USSR and Afghanistan within the 
Political Sphere.] Universitet druzhby narodov 
imeni Patrisa Lumumby, 1986 (Kandidat nauk in Ju- 
ridical Sciences). 

KURTGEL'DYEVA, B. M. 

Izmeneniia v khoziaistve i byte turkmen Afgani- 
stana (80-e gg. XIX v. - 80-e gg . XX v.). [Rus- 
sian; Changes in the Economy and Mode of Life of 
the Turkmens of Afghanistan (from the 1880s to 
the 1980s).] Institut vostokovedeniia Akademii 
nauk SSSR, 1987 (Kandidat nauk in Historical Sci- 
ences) . 

MEHRABI, Enayetullah. 

Problem der aktiven Ausnutzung der Staatsfinan- 
zen zur Erhohung der internen Akkumulation in Af- 
ghanistan und Wage zu ihrer Losung . [German: The 
Problem of Actively Utilizing National Finances 
to Increase Internal Accumulation in Afghanistan, 
and Ways for Its Resolution.] Hochschule fur Oko- 
nomie "Bruno Leuschner", 1985 (Dissertation A). 
155, 32p. For copies, write to the Bibliothek, 
Hochschule fiir Okonomie, Hermann-Duncker-Str . 8, 
Berlin, Germany. 

MESKINYAR DAUD, Mohamed. 

Vyzkum vlivu vybranych technickych a organiza- 
cnlch opatrenl podminujicl provadenl vojskove 
strednl opravy tanku T-55A ve stabilnich dilnach 
divizi afghanske armady. [Czech: Investigating 
the Influence of Selected Technical and Organiza- 
tional Arrangements Which Condition the Perfor- 
mance of Intermediate Military Repairs of T-55A 
Tanks in the Stationary Workshops of Divisions of 
the Afghan Army.] Vojenska akademie A. Zapotock- 
eho [Brno], 1985 (Kandidatske disertace) . 182, 
197, 27p. A copy is available at the Statni 
technicka knihovna [State Technical Library], 
Klementinum 190, Praha 1-11307, Czechoslovakia; 
library catalogue nos. 39081/1 Z, 39081/2 Z, and 
39081/3 Z. 

NAVAB, Mokhammad Visand. 

Sostoianie i perspektivy razvitiia pishchevoi 
promyshlennosti Demokraticheskoi Respubliki Afga- 
nistan. [Russian: The Present Condition and Pros- 
pects for the Development of the Food Industry in 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan.] Moskov- 
skii tekhnologicheskii institut pishchevoi promy- 
shlennosti, 1987 (Kandidat nauk in Economic Sci- 
ences) . 



NUR, M. 

Klimaticheskaia kharakteristika osadkov Afgani- 
stana. [Russian: The Climatic Characteristics of 
the Sediments of Afghanistan.] Odesskii gidrome- 
teorologicheskii Institut, 1987 (Kandidat nauk in 
Geographical Sciences). 

RAKHMATOV, I, 

"Zafar-nama-ii Khusravi" kak istochnik po isto- 
rii Srednei Azii i Afganistana (pervaia polovina 
XIX v.). [Russian: The Zafar-nama-ii Khusravi as 
a Source for the History of Central Asia and Af- 
ghanistan (First Half of the Nineteenth Century).] 
Institut istorii imeni Akhmada Donisha Akademii 
nauk Tadzhikskii SSR, 1988 (Kandidat nauk in His- 
torical Sciences). 

SADRIDDINOV, Ziemidin. 

Politika SShA v Afganistana v 1946-1987 gg . 
(na primere stroitel' stva Gil ' mend skogo irrigatsi- 
onnogo kompleksa) . [Russian: U.S. Policy in Af- 
ghanistan, 1947-1985: The Example of the Construc- 
tion of the Hilmend Irrigation Complex.] Insti- 
tut vostokovedeniia Akademii nauk Uzbekskii SSR, 
1988 (Kandidat hauk in Historical Sciences) . 

SAMEZAI, Makhmud Pasun. 

Gradostroitel'nye printsipy sovershenstvovaniia 
Planirovochnox struktury go.odov Afganistan 

[Russian: Principles of Municipal Development for 
tLs'^flfL''? °f ^1-ning i^ the C - 

te^'nvJ ^^^^r ^^""-^ Kievskii inzhenerno-stroi- 
"rarScJ^L^^"?' '''' --^^-c- 
SHERAKA, S. 

Puti sozdaniia sistemy podgotovki , povysheniia 
kvalifikatsii i ispol • zovaniia fizkul • turnykh ka- 
drov V respublike Afganistan, [Russian: Ways of 
Developing a System of Training, Elevating the 
Qualifications, and Utilizing Physical-Cultural 
Cadres in the Republic of Afghanistan.] Kievskii 
gosudarstvennyi institut fizicheskoi kul'tury 
1988 (Kandidat nauk in Pedagogical Sciences).' 
SHIR, Akhmad Dzhoian. 

Vliianie reVefa na klimat i stok Afganistana. 
[Russian: The Influence of Topographical Relief 
on the Climate and Drainage of Afghanistan.] Ka- 
zan skii gosudarstvennyi universitet imeni V I 
Ul ianova-Lenina, 1988 (Kandidat nauk in Geograph- 
ical Sciences). ^ ^ 

SHKIRANDO, A. I. 

Rukopis' Faiz Mukhammada "Kitab-i tazakkur-al- 
inkilab" kak istochnik po noveishei istorii Afga- 
nistana. [Russian: The Manuscript Kitab-i tazak - 
karah-al-inkilab by Faiz Muhammad as a Source for 
the Contemporary History of Afghanistan.] Insti- 
tut vostokovedeniia Akademii nauk SSSR, 1987 (Kan- 
didat nauk in Historical Sciences). 

SHUUR, Asadullo. 

Zagadki dariiazychnykh narodov Afganistana (Ge- 
nezis, zhanrovotemat . i struktur . klassif ) 

[Russian: Riddles of the Dari-Speaking Peoples of 
Afghanistan: Genesis, Genre and Structural Class!-' 
flcation.] Institut iazyka i llteratury imeni 
Rudaki Akademii nauk Tadzhikskii SSR, 1988 (Kan- 
didat nauk in Literature) . 

SIDDIKI, Shamsiddin Zarif. 

Pesni tadzhikov Afganistana. [Russian: Songs 
of the Tajiks of Afghanistan.] Institut iazyka i 
llteratury imeni Rudaki Akademii nauk Tadzhiksii 
SSR, 1988 (Kandidat nauk in Literature) 
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TUTIEV, Markhamad. 

Osobennosti stanov.leniia i razvitiia gosudarstven- 
nogo sektora v ekonomike respubliki Afganistan. 
[Russian: Aspects of the Formation and Develop- 
ment of the State Economic Sector of the Republic 
of Afghanistan.] Tadzhikskii gosudarstvennyi unl- 
versitet imeni V. I. Lenina, 1988 (Kandidat nauk 
in Economic Sciences) . 

23560 
VARDANIAN, E. V. 

Rol' gosudarstva v razvitii natsional ' no-demo- 
kraticheskikh revoliutsii (na primere Respubliki 
Afganistan i NDRE) . [Russian: The Role of the 
State in the Development of National-Democratic 
Revolutions: The Examples of the Republic of Af- 
ghanistan and the People's Democratic Republic of 
Ethiopia.] Erevanskii gosudarstvennyi universi- 
tet, 1988 (Kandidat nauk in Philosophical Sci- 
ences) . 



Books from the Writers' Union of Free Af- 
ghanistan (WUFA) : 

THE RUSHIAN INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN by 
Ghulam Muhaideen Zermalwali, Peshawar, 
1990. Dari. 62 pp. 

SOME ASPECTS OF AFGHAN DESPOTISM IN INDIA 
by Iqtidar Hussain Siddiqi, trans, into 
Dari by Hamidullah Amin, Peshawar, 1990. 
235 pp. 

MOONLESS NIGHT by Zarin Anzor, Peshawar, 
1990. Pashtu. 104 pp. 

RETURN OF THE WIND by Mirwais Mauj , Pe- 
shawar, 1990 Dari. 75 pp. 

AFGHANISTAN: THE COST OF FREEDOM pub- 
lished by the Afghan Media Resource 
Centre, Peshawar, Sept. -Dec. 1990. 50 
pp. Covers repatriation & the destabi- 
lization of national income. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF AFGHANISTAN: A 
CHANCE FOR RURAL AFGHAN WOMEN by Hanne 
Christensen for the United Nations 
Research Inst, for Social Development, 
France, 1990. 90 pp. 

LIVESTOCK, the lOth report of the 
Agricultural Survey of Afghanistan, 
the Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, 
November 1990, Peshawar. 424 pp. 

The Southeast Asian & Afghanistan Review 
has changed its name to the INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW, Case Postale 265, 1217 Meyrin 1, 
Geneva, Switzerland. The March-May 
1991 issue contains articles on what 
the presidents of Iraq & Afghanistan 
have in common, the mujahideen's con- 
demnation of the Iraqi occupation of 



Kuwait, Moscow's aid commitment to Kabul, 
an Afghanistan Update & "Afghanistan 
1990." (See p. 11 ) 

AFGHANISTAN - AN ATLAS OF INDIGENOUS 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE by Albert Szabo & 
Thomas Bar field, with a foreword by 
Eduard F. Sekler, Univ. of Texas Press, 
P.O. Box 7819, Austin, Texas 78713-7819. 
288 pp., 82 photos, ca. 16 color illus., 
102 line drawings, 41 maps, 11 tables. 
ISBN 0-292-70419-4. $80. May 1991. 




^^^^ Tlie first is a general atlas of Afghan no- 
fi.^^^3f*i-^^ madic and sedentary domestic struc- 
tures, focusing particularly on dwell- 
ings. The authors provide detailed 
drawings and measurements of each 
type of tent or permanent dwellmg, 
along with maps to mdicate its area of 
use. In addition to the environmental 
factors that have influenced these de- 
signs, they discuss how the cultural 
heritage of the inhabitants has also 
shaped the dwellings they construct. 
The second part of the atlas is a com- 
parative architectural study of four dif- 
ferent types of villages in the Kabul 
River basin. 

Also from the University of Texas Press: 
IMAGES OF PARADISE IN ISLAMIC ART, edited 
by Sheila Blair & Jonathan Bloom. The 
book is a catalog of an exhibition or- 
ganized by the Hood Museum of Dartmouth 
College. The exhibitionexplores the theme 
as it is expressed in the traditional art 
of Islam. In addition to catalog entries, 
the book contains essays by Walter Denny, 
Gene Garthwaite & A. Kevin Reinhart. 
120 pp., 31 color, 115 b & w illus. ISBN 
0-292-76527-4. $29.95. The paperback 
edition is $19.95. 
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From the University of California 
Press, 2120 Berkeley Way, Berkeley, 

CA 9472C:-: 

Perfecting Women 

Maulana Ashraf 'Ali Thanawi's 
Bihishti Zewar 
Edited and translated bv 
BARBARA DALY METCALF 

The Bihishti '/ywdrw^^ written in 
northern India in the earlv 1900s bv a 
revered Muslim scholar and spiritual 
guide, Maulana Ashraf -Ali Thanawi 
( 1864-1943), in order to instruct .Muslim 
girls and women in religious teachings, 
in proper behavior, and in prudent 
conduct of their evervdav lives. In so 
doing, it set out the ven' core of a 
reformist version of Islam that has 
become increasinglv prominent across 
Muslim societies during the past 
hundred years. Barbara Metcalf has 
carefully selected those sections of the 
text that best illustrate the themes of 
reformist thought about God, the 
person, society, and gender. Moreover, 
she provides a substantial introduction 
to the text as well as detailed annotauons. 
1991 380 pp. (O.-SAs) 

ISBN 06491-7 S34. 95 cloth 

ARIN NEWSLETTER, publistiea ^y the 
Afghan Refugee Information Network, 
18 Bur stock Road, London SW15 2PW, 
United Kingdom, No. 33, January 
1991 contains articles on Mine War- 
fare, a profile of the Mines Ad- 
visory Group, Women in Afghanistan, 
news items & a commentary on recent 
events, as well as book reviews by 
Anthony Hyman. 

Volume V, Fascicle 2 of the ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA IRANICA (Mazda Publishers, 
Costa Mesa, CA) contains the follows 
ing article by Nancy Dupree: 

CEHEL SOTCN, KABL L. palace on a small, 
lerraced hill rising at ihe southern end of a .^0-acre 
walled garden about six miles south of the citv center. 
.At the end of the 13th 19th centurv the garden was W 
confiscated b> the amir 'Abd-al-Rahman (1297- 
1319 1880-1901: see Afghanistan x. political histo- . 
RV) from Lt. General Parvana Khan (Schinasi. p. 57); '-'''^ 
according to a commemorative marble plaque at the 
base of the hill the cornerstone of the palace was laid in 
1.305 1888. and the palace was completed as a seat for 
Pnnce Habib-Allah three years later It was onginalK 
called Endekki after a nearby village (vanouslv Indikki 
Indiki. Hindaki. and Hindka'i in coniemporar\ British 
sources and maps) but was renamed Cehel Sotiin (fort\ 
pillars) by Habib-.MIah because of the man> columns 
that onginalU supported the roof of the \erandah ( Bell. 

r 

Earl\ photographs of the original ('.Abd-ai-Rahmani 
palace show a platform on which stands a rectangular, 
one-story structure. slightU bowed at the western end 
and compleieK encircled by an arcaded verandah, the 
flat roof was railed by an elesant balustrade ( Tlie 



p. M3. 



lUiisiratcd LiinJiin \fu v. !2 October I'^i'I 
Hamilton, tacmg p .'50: Sctivcnir Al^hanis;ji!. no !~i 
'.Abd-ai-Rahman's English surgeon. John A Gra>. 
provided the most complete; dcscnpuon of t.hc interior 
of the palace, which he likened to a Greek temple 
(pp .^63-65 1- From the main entrance on the ;.■a^I end .i 
iobb> led mlo a large long hall with a row ofcolumns in 
thccenttr. In the west end there was a smaller room u ith 
bowed west wall, which "had the appearance of a lady's 
boudoir w ith flowers, vases, embroideries, piano, and so 
on'" (Gray. p. 461); its large windows overlooked the 
fertile Car-deh plain to the west. .Amir HabTb-.Allah 
(1319-37 1901-19) remodeled the palace in British 
colonial style, enclosing all but six of the columns in the 
center of the north facade. The flat roof with its delicate 
balustrade was replaced by a complex system of pitched 
roofs, and the onginal shallow fan-shaped flights of 
steps gave way to heavy lateral staircases with i.'.->n 
railings (Plate xi; Souvenir Afghanistan, no. 15l. 
Finally, Mohammad-Zaher Shah (r, 1352-93 1933-"3i 
walled in the entire building and added two squat 
towers, thus completely obliterating the original grace- 
ful structure. 

.Although the Cehel Sotun was built for Prince 
Habib-.Allah. .Amir Wbd-al-Rahman was a t'rcquent 
guest. During his visits the garden was illuminated with 
innumerable tin> colored lamps (Gra>. p. and. m 
!5a'ban 1309 .March 1^192. the amir presided over an 
impressive military durbar in the great hall (Gray, 
p. 462). In addition, the palace occasionally served as a 
state guest house, the most eminent guests being 
members of the British mission charged with negoti- 
ating the boundary between .Afghanistan and India 
(see BOLNDARiES lii. AFGHANISTAN) in Rabl' I -Jornada I 
1311 October-November 1893. The chief of the mis- 
sion. Sir Mortimer Durand. was lodged in the bowed 
room (Sykes, p. 209). 

.Most recently, on 2 January 1980, President Babrak 
Karmal made his first public appearance following the 
Soviet invasion of .Afghanistan (4 Safar 1400 24 De- 
cember 1979) at the head of a procession from Kabul to 
the C.'hel Sotiin. where a large rally was held in the 
garden (Kabul .V'ew Times. 2 January 1980. p. 1). The 
palace subsequently became the hub of government, 
and press conferences with local and foreign corre- 
spondents were frequently held in the great hall {Kabul 
.VfM H/nf J. 7 January 1980. p. 1; 12 January 1980. p. 1; 
14 January 1980. p. !) Dunng the early days of the 
Soviet occupation the president reportedly made no 
public appearances outside the palace, which was 
heavily guarded by tanks and anti-aircraft guns (Dann. 
Karachi. 19 January 1980. p. I). As a result the Cehel 
Sotun became a pnmary target of the resistance and was 
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From the Editor: 
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The US State Dept has lifted all 
travel advisories for Pakistan, so 
US Gov't & NGO personnel are back 
resuming their Afghanistan-related 
activities there. Washington, 
however, is still waiting for some- 
one else to make the first move, 
although Peter Tomsen, the US special 
representative to the mujahideen, 
is scheduled to make a trip to the 
area in May. 

The Afghan Embassy in Washington 
has indicated that it will issue 
tourist visas to Americans who 
want to visit Afghanistan. If you 
get one this summer, you may be 
able to participate in Afghan Nat'l 
Day celebrations. The date has 
been restored to August 19 (from 
April 27). So much for progress! 

We're back to small print. Much 
of what we've clipped has been 
written before - & no doubt will 
be again - but we try to fit it 
all in, believe it or not. 

Our thanks to Hassan Kakar & Richard 
Newell for sharing their eventually- 
to-be-published works with us; to 
Chris Brunner for his translations 
of Dari & Pashto; 6f to all the rest 
of you who sent the fascinating 
items which appear in this issue. 
Keep it up. We also should put in 
a good word for the Afghan Mission 
to the UN which supplies us with 
Bakhtar news & other publications 
from Kabul. Our source at the Pa- 
kistan Consulate is ill, & since he 
alone seems to be responsible for 
filing & locating The Pakistan Times , 
we'll have to wait until the next 
issue for those clippings. We wish 
him a speedy recovery. 

The deadline for the next issue is 
June 15. 



The 30th anniversary of the Peace 
Corps will be celebrated in Washing- 
ton, D.C. from August 1-4. Former 
PCVs who served in Afghanistan are 
asked to contact the Friends of Af- 
ghanistan , c/o Stephanie Smock, P.O. 
Box 5462, Eugene, Oregon 97405. The 
Friends are planning some special 
events for returned Afghanistan volun- 
teers. 

The 25th Annual Meeting of the Middle 
East Studies Assn . will be held in 
Washington, D.C. from Nov. 23-26. 
Those desiring to present papers should 
contact MESA, Univ. of Arizona, 1231 
N. Cherry Ave., Tucson, AZ 85721. 
(602) 621-5850. A panel on Afghanistan 
is being planned. 

The Middle Eastern Economic Assn . will 
hold its 12th annual meeting in New 
Orleans from January 2-5, 1992. 

The 14th annual Nat'l Third World Stu- 
dies Conference has issued a call for 
for papers for their meeting at the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha, Oct. 
10-12. The deadline is 5/15. Send a 
1-page abstract to Anne Ludwig, Con- 
ference Secretariat, 3rd World Studies 
Conf., Univ. of Nebraska, Omaha, NE 
68182. (402) 554-2293. 

"Islam & the Scientific Tradition" 
will be the topic of a summer seminar 
for college teachers at Columbia Univ. 
from 6/7-8/9. The seminar will ex- 
plore the relationship between Islamic 
& medieval European science . 

The Afghan Round Table held a panel 
discussion on "Prospects for Afghani- 
stan's Future" at the Kevorkian Center 
at New York University on 3/29. Amin 
Tarzi & Barnett Rubin were among the 
panelists. 
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OPERATION SALAM PROGRAMME FOR 1991, 
Office for the Coordination of UN 
Humanitarian & Economic Assistance 
Programmes relating to Afghanistan. 
United Nations, Geneva, 1991. 160 pp. 
This report covers UN projects in 
food & agriculture, mine clearance, 
road repair, shelter, health & 
sanitation, human resources deve- 
lopment, special programs (i.e., 
disabled, drug abuse, culture, women 
in development, data collecting, 
industry), population movement, en- 
vironment, logistics & communica- 
tions . 

The March/September issue of Af ghani - 
ca . The Afghanistan Studies Newsletter, 
listed the following publications: 
A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF GAINING 
INDEPENDENCE by A.W. Popalzai, Kabul, 
Min. of Culture, 1990, in Dari, 208 pp., 
illus. 

FIGHTERS AGAINST INFIDELS by M.W. Zal- 
mai, Kabul, ROA Academy of Sciences, 
1989, in Pashto. 275 pp. An account 
of the 3 Anglo- Afghan wars. 
FAMOUS AFGHANS OR THE ROLE OF AFGHANS 
IN THE HISTORY & CIVILIZATION OF INDIA 
by G.G. Khaibari, Kabul, Min. of Infor- 
mation & Culture. 304 pp. in Pashto. 
DA NAZAR GHASHI by R. Sahel, Kabul, Min. 
of Frontier Affairs. 121 pp. A collection 
of poems in Pashto. 

ARCHITEKTURA AFGHANISTANU (Architecture 
of Afghanistan) by J. Pierzchlewicz, 
Warsaw, Arkady, 1989. The author, a 
Polish architect, worked for several 
years in Afghanistan. 

ROSSIIA I AFGHANISTAN by M.R. Arunova, 
Moscow, Nauka, 1989. 205 pp. 
A TSENA VLASTO (Price of Power) by N. 
Gafurova & A. Polonskii, TadzhSSR, 
Adib, 1990. A history of the Ghor 
area in the lOth-llth centuries. 
TAJIKS OF AFGHANISTAN IN MODERN TIMES - 
HISTORICO-ETHNOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 
by R. Makhmadshoev, Moscow, 1989. A 
16-page abstract of a thesis. 

The first part of the INT'L DICTIONARY 
OF SCHOLARS ENGAGED IN AFGHANISTAN 
STUDIES is available from Afghanica , 
Inst, of Oriental Philology, Jagellonian 
Univ.,Al. Mickiewicza 9/11, 31-120 
Krakow, Poland. The cost is^A, which 
includes postage. 



TIN MOSQUES & GHANTOWNS - A History of 
Afghan Cameldrivers in Australia by 
Christine Stevens, Oxford University Press 
Australia, Melbourne, 1989. 372 pp. Illus. 
maps, appendices, biblio., index. [We 
received this as a gift from some Aus- 
tralian friends. We think it's going to 
tell us more than we possibly could want 
to know about every camel, cameleer &. 
outback track in Australia! Ed.] 

The first issue of WATAN (Homeland) , the 
magazine of the Watan Party appeared on 
4/22. The publication will carry basic 
political & cultural theory articles as 
well as religious & historical pieces. 



■ Y. (Yvonne) L. Harris is the author of "Hindu 
Kush" (Ashley Books, $21.95), a suspense-romance 
novel about an Afghan guerrilla and an American 
woman during the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 



NAMA-E-KHORASAN , Vol. 1, #6, has a lengthy 
article on "Master Israel Roya" by editor 
M. Qawi Koshan who has collected a number 
of testimonials & reminiscences about the 
calligrapher /designer & illustrates Roya's 
earlier work. In Afghanistan, Roya's cal- 
ligraphy appeared in newspapers & maga- 
zines, as well as in exhibitions, & he pro 
moted the arts on Kabul Radio. In the ear 
1980s he worked in Iran, & about 7 years 
ago he came to the US, where he opened an 
art school in New York. He is well-known 
throughout the Islamic world, & his in- 
creasing focus on graphic arts & design 
has earned him professional recognition in 
this country. 




The zodiacal system in ^ul£ script. 

(article translated by C.J. Brunner.) 

(Cont . on ,.p . 30 ) 
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The following is adapted from a chapter of a new work by M. Hassan Kakar, AFGHANISTAN: 
THE SOVIET INVASION & THE NATIONAL RESISTANCE. Prof. Kakar was formerly Chairman of 
the History Dept. at Kabul University. He now resides in the United States. 

Political Changes in Logar Province Following the Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan. 

In some ways, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan served as an unintentional catalyst 
in changing Afghan society politically. As the traditional local government in the 
rural areas was being phased out, a new kind of militant leadership, dominated by 
religiously-oriented commanders representing resistance organizations, was taking its 
place. The necessity of waging jehad against the infidel invaders & purging the 
society of non-Islamic elements helped bring about this rapid transformation. This 
paper will describe these changes in Logar Province. The changes in Logar reflect 
the changes in other regions as well. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of the people of Logar was their high 
degree of solidarity. Nowhere in Afghanistan were the levelling effects of Islam 
as conspicuous as in Logar where, among the well-to-do, it was the habit to pay the 
Islamic zakat (one fortieth of all property) & make regular donations to the needy. 
Most inhabitants of Logar were bi-lingual to such a degree that it was difficult for 
a stranger to distinguish between the Dari-speaking Tajiks & the Pashto-speaking 
Pashtuns. Another distinction of the Logaris was the inability of the PDPA & other 
leftist groups to make any significant inroads among them* (This was in contrast to 
the Shamali region, north of Kabul, where the Parchamis & the Maoist SAMA did have 
considerable influence.) The fact that Logar had no disgruntled minorities also 
may have contributed to the high degree of solidarity among the people. The Shi'ite 
minority & the Sunni majority were on good terms with each other. 

Improvement in the transportation system had brought Logar & Kabul into close daily 
contact. Many officials, military & civilian, commuted & this was changing the 
life style of the people of Logar, While Logar had many madrasas ^ (religious seminaries) 
& mawlawis (religious scholars), it also had, on the eve of the coup, four high 
schools & about 100 secondary & primary schools. ^ The people of Logar had cooperated 
with the central government, providing land, man power & financial help to the government 
for the construction of new schools for both boys & girls. Many children of Logar 's 
well-to-do studied in Kabul in civilian & military institutions. Logaris sold their 
crops in Kabul, served in government & some of them had become famous as leaders in 
wars against the British. 2 Xn the period under discussion, the Logaris, perhaps more 
than any others in the districts around Kabul, were on their way toward adopting modern 
ways of life. But the communist coup & the Soviet invasion changed all this - parti- 
cularly in the field of political leadership. 

The Logaris, like almost everyone else, were disturbed by the communist coup. They 
feared that atheists had taken over the government. In parts of Logar, it was said 
that councils of elders & mullahs decided that Logaris should be the first to wage 
jehad against the communists even if their own relatives, even sons, were involved. 
Perhaps due to these decisions the Logari officers in the Kabul army planned the first 
uprising against the regime. Before they were able to act, their plans were dis- 
covered. Many Logari officers were executed & others were imprisoned.^ And in May 
1979 the people of Logar, in a general uprising, overthrew the provincial government.^ 

However, it was the Soviet invasion & the subsequent policies of the new rulers that 
drastically changed the Logaris' attitude toward the government as well as toward 
other "modern" policies. Zahir Ghazi Alam writes: "But the Soviet interference & 
finally the Soviet invasion provided powerful incentives to the mullas in their 
opposition to modern education. The Soviets, through the elements of Parcham & 
Khalq, deceived students in schools, & in the name of revolutionary ideology spread 
atheism, a sense of obedience to foreigners (ajnabiparasti) & of treason to the 
fatherland (watanf iroshi) . They employed people's sons against their fathers by 
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sending them in tanks & in war planes to destroy their houses & villages. [Seeing this] 
the conimon people took spades, & destroyed schools from the foundation. The edu- 
cated elements became discredited in the society, & the mullas became unrivaled 
rulers. "5 On this point an elderly man from Zadran in Paktya is even more eloquent. 
According to him, during the reign of King Moh'd Zahir, the government introduced two 
projects in Paktya: the construction of roads & the opening of schools. At first 
the people of Zadran opposed the projects, but later they acquiesced. The elderly 
man continued, "But, advised by a great mulla, the people of our valley opposed the 
two projects of schools & roads. Thus neither Khalqis nor Parchamis appeared among us. 
But from the schools of other valleys there emerged Khalqis & Parchamis who later, as 
pilots, bombed their own people & villages while the Russian tanks, which arrived 
along the roads, did much the same. But the people of our valley were immune from 
such destruction. May God bless the great mulla. He was so right. 

In past resistance movements, dynamic local magnates, particularly those who could 
muster broad local support & who were known for having established either "feudal" 
relationships as khans, or who had become known for having served as high military 
officers, served as leaders. Spiritual personalities & the ulama (religious scholars) 
provided them with religious blessing by issuing fetwas (opinions on legal questions) 
& preaching for wars as sanctioned by Islam & tradition. 

Occasionally some distinguished spiritual personality led the faithful but, as a 
general rule, in this combination of secular & spiritual forces, the former led while 
the latter sanctioned. The former had the means & the manpower at its disposal while 
the latter had only the monopoly of spiritual power. In a predominately Sunni 
society, basically shaped by tradition & conventional values rather than religious 
ones. Islamic Afghanistan, unlike Islamic Iran, had no theocracy. The anthropologist 
Fredrik Barth states that ..."among the Afghans, Islam has never been the basis for a 
permanent, formal & hierarchical religious or political organization." But he also 
points out that in the time of national resistance, "Islam is needed as a unifying 
symbol & emotive force. "7 

The Soviet invasion & the installation of a puppet regime plus the indiscriminate 
killing of the people in military operations helped the mullas & the Islamists to 
lead the resistance. But these in themselves would not have been sufficient for 
them to emerge as leaders at the expense of the traditional & secular leaders had the 
new leaders not been part of the stronger jehad organizations which were supported 
financially & logistically by outside powers. The traditional local leaders had no 
such support & their local bastion of power was no longer sufficient to sustain them 
as in the past. In fact, many either moved to urban centers or fled to Pakistan. 
To be sure, in the beginning, a considerable number of resistance commanders emerged 
from among the local leadership, but, as time went on, they either became affiliated 
with the jehad organizations or were forced out.^ 

Other minor factors which worked against the traditional leadership included the fact 
that it was from their educated members that a considerable number of Khalqis & Par- 
chamis had arisen. This naturally made the traditional leaders suspicious in the eyes 
of the mujahideen. Traditional secular elders also became targets of attack by the 
government. The Khalqi so-called land reform program had deprived the landlords of 
some of their land . By the time the Parchamis were raised to power the land reform 
program had been largely undone, but the continuous denunciation by the government in 
accordance with its Marxist ideology of the landlords as "feudals" & "reactionaries" 
had led, to some extent, to undermining the position of the secular leaders. However, 
what actually reduced the local secular leaders into insignificance was the animosity 
shown to them by the emerging resistance leaders - the mullas, field commanders & 
the Islamist organizations in general. 
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Mullas, drawn generally from among the poorest groups of society, were religious 
functionaries with little or no education. They lived in communities away from 
their own, totally dependent upon local believers for a living. Since they had 
no tribal or social standing, they were disinclined, even opposed, to social con- 
ventions, tribal codes & nationalism. 9 s.B. Majrooh even states that "he [the 
mulla] was not involved in local socio-political affairs; he did not participate 
in the deliberations of the council of village elders - his only function on these 
occasions was to perform the opening & the concluding prayers of the jirgah session. 
While respected, he still remained the favorite target of popular jokes, "■'■^ 

The sudden rise of the mullas to the position of political & military leadership at 
the local level, at least in Logar, is without parallel in modern Afghan history. 
Of the 29 heads ( awmer ) , judges ( qazis )& military commanders ( qomandan ) , as noted by 
Zahir Ghazi Alam, in the Baraki Barak district of Logar Province, all were mullas. 
Of these, 19 were members of the Islamic Revolutionary Organization (Harakat) & 6 
of the Nat'l Islamic Front (Jabha or Mahaz) . The remaining 4 belonged to the two 
Islamic parties, Hizb & Jam'iyyat. Alam also notes that there were also a number 
of other mullas & akhunds (traditional teachers) in the district who were "leaders 
of the jehad & rulers of the people. "■^2- 

Why the traditional mullas assumed a monopoly of power in Logar, at least in the 
initial stage of the resistance, can be explained by the fact that Logar had 
numerous mullas & that the leader of the Harakat, Mawlawi Moh'd Nabi Mohammadi, 
by profession a mawlawi & not an Islamist, was from the Baraki Barak district & 
numerous traditional mullas rallied round him. However, as time passed, the mullas 
were challenged by the Islamists - or ikhwanis - who were superior in organization & 
education and possessed more weapons. 

In Logar, in the absence of a local government, there was competition for power among 
the jehad commanders, not only among commanders of different or hostile groups, but 
also among those of the same organization. In this competition, personal rivalry & 
the desire for aggrandizement played a major part. The sociological composition of 
the Islamist & traditionalist organizations, particularly of the Harakat & the Hizb 
( led by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar) , tended to put the members at variance with each other. 
Members of the Hizb were drawn from the Dari-speaking, modern, educated groups of 
Logar such as teachers> students & government employees with whom the mullas were 
traditionally at odds. 12 xhe Islamists (locally known as ikhwan al-Muslimin or 
ikhwanis) were more organized & had a revolutionary ideology & a program for the 
transformation of the society. l^* Although the opposition among field commanders be- 
longing to the various groups was more for personal than organizational or ideological 
reasons ,14 the differences between the Harakat & Hizb commanders were more serious & 
often led to deadly clashes, even on such matters as opposing the common enemy, not 
only in Logar, but throughout the country .^5' 

The style of leadership of the traditional mullas was authoritarian & harsh. ^ Whereas 
the community elders had settled cases through jirgas & social convent ions ,16 the 
mullas ruled as they pleased. Zahir Ghazi Alam writes: "Decisions were arrived at in 
the absence of the accused. In these decisions the views & judgements of the secret 
agents of the mullas who had been assigned duties in villages were decisive... In 
such judgement, personal considerations, distrustfulness, & animosities could influ- 
ence wrong decisions & the execution of people... The process referred to as opera- 
tions, was carried out by the raujahideen, who could not be recognized. For they 
covered their faces & wore dark glasses. The accused were either taken out from their 
homes at night, or seized in daylight from the roads. Others were picked up from 
public buses running along the main road between Kabul & Gardez, They were then 
executed somewhere away from the public. Neither were the executioners recognized 
nor did any group claim responsibility." Those who were accused of spying for the 
regime were publicly executed. - 18 
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Since the known Parchamis & Khalqis had already left for Kabul, the public was divided 
about the executions. While some said those who were executed deserved it, others did 
not; they wanted evidence. However, the mullas & their agents spread rumors in sup- 
port of the judgements & claimed that the decisions had been reached on the basis of 
undeniably trustworthy evidence. It is difficult to determine the actual number 
of people executed. In Logar in the two years following the invasion, it may have 
been over 100. Whatever the number, these excess killings were bound to create dis- 
content & lead to the general belief that the real motivation behind the executions 
was revenge & personal animosity camouflaged under the name of jehad. 26 Some muja- 
hideen who had been recruited from uprooted groups of society were openly harming 
people with no regard for social conventions. The educated were looked upon with 
suspicion. Many people, grew beards as a sign of being religious & diligent in the 
performance of religious duties. 21 Indeed, this became a general fashion throughout 
the country. ' 22 

It was not easy for the mujahid organizations to get rid of the undesirable elements 
in their ranks, particulatly when these were commanders. If & when such mujahideen 
were expelled from one group, the fold of a rival group was always open to them. 
Another factor creating tension among the mujahideen was the presence in their ranks 
of KhAD agents & other leftist elements who worked at promoting disharmony. But 
perhaps the most important factor responsible for this state of affairs was the lack 
of a high council, composed of all mujahid groups as well as locals, to work out plans 
& programs to oppose the enemy & administer the province. If nothing else, such a 
council would have brought about the much needed coordination in military operations 
against the enemy. 23' in any case, the activities of one group were always counter- 
balanced by the activities of others, creating a situation which effectively checked 
the dominance of one single organization over the rest & over the region as a whole. 

The tradition of jehad in Afghanistan is among the strongest in the Muslim world. 
Jehad, as understood by its injunctions & acted upon in the context of Afghan society, 
">*»was nothing else than extreme exertion of self & property in the cause of God in 
return for what amounted to the reward of spoils in this world & a most comfortable 
life in the next."'"^^ The defense of the fatherland, of honor & of deep-rooted 
cultural values, especially the demonstration of valor, turned the notion of jehad 
into an even mightier force. Add to this the marksmanship of the Afghans who, even 
in peace time, led the world in the number of rifles per person. 23 Thus, when the 
state of jehad was believed to exist, as it did in the period under discussion, Afghans 
felt compelled to take part in it personally or contribute to it. This explains why, 
in past as well as present resistance movements, the number of combatant Afghans 
has been so high in proportion to the total population. Even non-combative Afghans 
support those fighting the invaders. Thus, the defense of the country is not the sole 
responsibility of the armed forces, but of every adult Afghan. (In fact, every 
time the country has been invaded, the regular armed forces have soon disintegrated 
& the ranks of the irregulars have been strengthened) This meant that it was in- 
cumbent on the Afghans to shelter, clothe & feed the mujahideen, as well as to meet 
their expenses for acquiring weapons. 

In areas under mujahid control, the Islamic tithe ( *ushr ) on the produce of the land 
as well as a number of other taxes were paid to the mujahid commanders. And in many 
instances the commanders, as the new local rulers, began to treat the locals in an 
authoritarian manner. Where this occurred, the relationship between the commanders & 
the locals gradually turned sour. 

In Logar people were compelled to pay taxes not only to one mujahid organization but 
to all of them. . Armed mujahideen would appear at people's doors at all hours & 
demand payment.' 26 Although the 'ush r was much less than what landowners used to pay 
the government, now, as a whole, they paid more than before. In addition, the new 
leaders, supported by bands of armed mujahideen, imposed heavy fines on those in- 
volved on both sid|s of a dispute without investigating the circumstances in line 
with Islamic laws.' The number of disputes dropped & theft, in particular, became 
rare. 28 
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Measures were adopted, by injunctions of the Islamic shari'a, to suppress or replace 
traditional customs & social conventions: the suppression of singing & dancing at 
weddings & other ceremonies; the suppression of a wide range of games, entertainment 
& racing events, including those which were militarily significant; the substitution 
of recitations from the holy Quran for readings of epic poetry & classical litera- 
ture; the confining of rural women, who used to work with their husbands in the 
fields, to their homes; and, most seriously, the substitution of community elders, 
those who had been the embodiment of traditional & social wisdom, by scholars of 
religion & shari'a.29 

Afghans were habitually attached to these things which, in fact, constituted the main 
ingredients of the Afghan personality & identity. The efforts of the new local rulers 
were reminiscent of the largely unsuccessful efforts of the communists who tried to 
reorganize society along Marxist-Leninist lines. Never was Afghan culture so much 
under pressure from the internationalist culture of communism & the universalist 
culture of Islam as now. The whole range of recent events may be better explained 
in terms of the encounter of these three mutually hostile cultures. At any rate, the 
implementation of the two opposing policies - the communism of the leaders in the 
urban areas & the religiously-oriented measures of the rulers in the countryside - 
was bound to widen still further the already existing cultural gaps between the urban 
centers & the countryside in Afghanistan. 
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The following is extracted from UNITED STATES POLICY ON AFGHANISTAN by Richard S. 
Newell. It is one of a collection of papers furnished to the Middle East Center of 
•Ohio State University for a book to be published by Unwin Hyman. 



Since the Soviet Union withdrew its troops from Afghanistan there has been very little 
progress toward resolution of the conflict that has devastated the country for more 
than a decade. 

War continues in Afghanistan for two primary reasons: The chasm separating the 
Marxists in Kabul from the resistance is too wide in ideology & in the carnage between 
them for either side to accept a genuine rapproachment . Secondly, despite the in- 
capacity of either side to defeat the other, both can wage internal war as long as 
military resources keep coming from foreign allies. Peace requires the disentangle- 
ment of both internal & external factors. To make an effective contribution, American 
policy must deal with both dimensions. 

It took American policy makers nearly a year after the Soviet withdrawal to begin grap- 
pling seriously with the political factors. This delay gravely impaired progress toward 
the avowed goals of US policy on Afghanistan, especially the restoration of genuine 
self-determination. 

Throughout the Afghan-Soviet war, American-Pakistani cooperation assumed a definite 
pattern. Operational arrangements were implemented by Pakistan's military personnel. 
Americans played a monitoring, not an active role. In practice this meant that the Pa- 
kistan ISI carried out a policy of support for the guerrilla forces affiliated with the 
seven resistance parties selected by Pakistan. It was American policy to accept these 
arrangements on the rationale that Zia's gov't was risking Soviet hostility & that it 
had the knowledge & capability to provide effective assistance. The policy gave Paki- 
stan a virtual free hand to pursue its own interests with regard to Afghanistan. In 
two respects these interests conflicted with American goals: genuine Afghan self-deter- 
mination Sc evolution toward popular (not necessary liberal) self-government. 

Zia ul-Haq decreed a policy of "Islamization" as a main ob- 
jective of his martial law, partially, at least, to gain the 
support of militant Muslim groups, especially the Jama'at-i- 
Islami Pakistan. This policy neatly coincided with the as- 
pirations of some of the Afghan resistance leaders, especi- 
ally among the four so-called fundamentalist parties based 
in Peshawar. They were favored in the distribution of mi- 
litary supplies & became closely aligned with Pakistani in- 
telligence officials & militant Islamic politicians . To 
the extent that these arrangements skewed the political pro- 
cess shaping the Afghan resistance, they conflicted with the 
American goal of assisting Afghans to determine their poli- 
tical future without foreign interference. ^ Ironically, 
Pakistan's bias in favor of the more militant Islamic leader- 
ship at the expense of more moderate groups directly contra- 
dicted American opposition to Islamic "fundamentalism" in 
general. Yet in the midst of the Afghan struggle against 
Soviet occupation, this difference between Pakistani & 
American objectives seems essentially to have been ignored. 

Dependent on Islamabad for aid & generally in agreement on 
the objective of installing a militant Islamic gov't in Kabul, 
the Afghan parties offered Zia the apparent opportunity to 

create a patron/client relationship with those who would govern Afghanistan after the 
mujahideen had won the war. Such a result would have reinforced Zia's "Islamization" 
policy at home. It would also have quashed the dispute with previous Afghan gov'ts 
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over the status of the Pashtun population in the NWFP. Even more compelling was the 
prospect it opened for Pakistan of establishing a reliable ally on its western border, 
which would support it in future confrontations with India. These motives fitted the 
immediate & primary objective of forcing the Soviets out of Afghanistan, but they also 
established priorities which were to have great impact on the politics of the resis- 
tance. The policy was to leave a legacy of alignments & understandings with the 
Peshawar parties that persisted into the very different situation that emerged after 
the Soviet withdrawal. Geinuine Afghan independence was a major goal of American policy; 
this clearly conflicted with Pakistan's insistence that future Afghan foreign policy 
conform to its own. 

The se largely unacknowledged differences burdened American & Pakistani responses to 
Mikhail Gorbachev's 2/8/88 declaration of Soviet intent to withdraw from Afghanistan 
within a year. Neither Pakistan nor the US was ready for such a total change in the 
Afghan situation, even though Moscow & Kabul had been sending signals since they launched 
a "National Reconciliation" campaign with much fanfare in January, 1987. Suddenly the 
desultory proximity talks between Pakistan & the Kabul regime, which had begun at Geneva 
in 1982 (with the superpowers in the wings), took on an urgent meaning. If the Soviet 
Union could be trusted, a clear path had suddenly opened for ending Soviet occupation. 
This, according to the premises of American policy, was tantamount to victory for the 
Afghan resistance. With Soviet forces no longer propping up their client in Kabul, it 
would either collapse or not be able to defend itself against the mujahideen who could 
then concentrate on creating a new national gov't. 

For Pakistan, the prospect seemed to offer an opportunity to assure the installation 
in Kabul of the pliant gov't which the Peshawar parties seemed to offer. Pakistan pro- 
posed the establishment of a transitional gov't to insure the replacement of the Kabul 
regime before the Soviets withdrew. This proposal ran into the expected opposition of 
Kabul & Moscow & also the unexpected disapproval of the mujahideen leadership which 
refused to settle for less than a total victory.-^ 

Under the impression that the Kabul regime would soon be doomed, the US did not give 
strong backing to Pakistan's position on a transitional gov't. Instead, the US con- 
centrated on reserving its right to match Soviet post-withdrawal aid to Kabul with its 
own to the resistance, the so-called "s3nimietry'* understanding. The Geneva Accords, 
signed on 4/14/88, provided the basis for the Soviet withdrawal: both superpowers guaran- 
teed not to interfere in the affairs of either Pakistan or Afghanistan, while Pakistan 
& the Kabul regime agreed not to interfere in each other's affairs. It soon became 
clear that the Accords were a political screen behind which the Soviet Union could re- 
move its troops with the blessing of the world community while civil war would continue 
in Afghanistan fueled by an unrestrained flow of arms from the guarantors. 

The blatant cynicism of the arrangement tended to obscure the brilliance of the poli- 
tical moves by which the Soviet Union covered its withdrawal. It left itself free to 
continue material support to the Kabul regime while any assistance to the resistance 
from the US was dependent upon the active cooperation of Pakistan which had guaranteed 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, i.e., the Kabul regime. Ameri- 
can assistance thus virtually required that Pakistan violate the Accords, a move clearly 
anticipated by all the parties, but which increased American obligations owed Paki- 
stan for bearing the onus of the violations. The Soviet Union escaped such obligations 
since its support of the Kabul regime was based on bilateral agreements between 
sovereign governments. 

Caught by surprise by the Soviet maneuvers to withdraw, the US & Pakistan missed the 
opportunity to get a political agreement which would have replaced the Kabul gov't at 
a time when Soviet leaders thought the regime had little chance to survive.^ Washing- 
ton & Islamabad were thus forced to depend on a military result to reach their joint 
objective of a total victory by the resistance. 
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The situation since the Soviet withdrawal has been dominated by two non-events: the 
Kabul regime has not collapsed & no credible alternative to it has emerged. This does 
not mean that the regime has a secure or promising future. The two protagonists in the 
Afghan civil war show no capability of defeating each other, nor of effectively 
governing all of Afghanistan should either rival cease to exist. 

American policy was not designed to deal with ^^^^fP^ \ 

such an impasse. The protagonists confront ^^^^^^m^.J^'^' 

each other with a reverse set of assets & 1 ^""'"^'^^P^t ''^^ \ ^ 

liabilities. Both sides are plagued by the -i^^^^ w '^^^ ^u'^ OJ 

turbulence generated by the clannishness & J '^^^ , — ^^^J V^^V 
self-assertiveness shared by most Afghan S ^ ^ ^SdtO i ^^JV Vi 

leaders, but the Kabul regime is compactly \ 2i<^<^ ^O"^' 

organized with a modern political/bureaucratic — s V^^A v^<£\i 
structure, manned largely by technocrats. The /ci^SLl"^ ^ 
resistance is amorphous, divided & increasingly 
fragmented. Yet it remains identified with the desire of the overwhelming majority of 
people to rid themselves of the Marxist regime. In the atmosphere of jihad, its modern 
educated supporters have been largely shoved aside by traditional or Islamist leaders. 
It has not yet produced a dominant or outstanding leader. It has shown little appreci- 
ation of having to unite in order to succeed or even to survive. The mujahideen reflect 
all of the diversities & potentialities of Afghan society at a time when its basic in- 
stitutions are under great anarchic stress. 

By 1990 the crippling weaknesses of these adversaries had tragically blocked Afghanistan's 
national recovery & had contributed to a policy morass for the US & its allies supporting 
the resistance. Military conflict continues at a low level with no sign of generating 
a decisive result. The Kabul regime sits behind fortified defenses ringing the cities 
against which the resistance has neither the training, organization, equipment or incli- 
nation to launch assaults capable of driving the defenders from their positions. Some 
resistance commanders, concerned for the condition of the civilian population in the 
cities, are reluctant to blockade the cities effectively against supply convoys from the 
USSR. Other commanders make outright contracts with the regime to let supplies through 
in return for a share or a fee.^ The regime appears to be in no danger of being over- 
run, but it lacks the reliable manpower to move into the countryside, except in limited 
sorties. Due to the limitations of both sides, Afghanistan's plight has now developed 
beyond the capacity of either side to resolve. Afghanistan by 1990 had fallen between 
the impulse to rely on the avatisms of primordial relationships & the necessity to 
survive in an environment bristling with weapons, encouraging all to turn against all. 
In this condition, Afghan society is threatened by an ironic inability to defend itself 
against the outside forces intruding upon it. 

Its neighbors have reasons to be tempted to manipulate a vulnerable Afghanistan. The 
Saudis & the Iranians are maneuvering to prevent each other from extending influence 
in the country. The Soviets, by supporting Najib, can claim to be protecting themselves 
from a militantly Islamic Afghanistan determined to disrupt its Central Asian republics. 
Pakistan can point to previous efforts by India to use Afghanistan to undermine the 
security of its western border regions. Iran, now freed from the burden of the Iraq 
war, can follow up its support of the Shias of the Hazarajat with protection & patronage 
for fellow sectarians throughout Afghanistan. Unrestrained competition could lead to 
the Balkanizing of the country into a set of spheres of influence that would prevent 
national renewal in the foreseeable future. Such meddling by neighbors could lead to 
explosive confrontation between them. Collectively, their interests would be better 
served by a united Afghanistan pursuing its own interests on all sides. Increasingly 
all parties to the Afghan conflict confront a military & political vacuum which 
threatens Afghanistan's recovery & the stability of the region. 
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The US plays the most disinterested role among the exterior forces playing on Afghani- 
stan. Yet it is this disinterest which may prevent its making a crucial contribution 
to untying the Afghan tangle. A coherent strategy must drive American policy if it is 
to make a significant impact. 

While the Soviet invasion demonstrated the geostrategic truth that Afghanistan, as 
poor & remote as it is from the US, can be a crucial factor when global contests are 
waged in its region, in what now appears to be a post-Cold War era, distractions 
elsewhere, shifting priorities, & the failure to rethink its role in South Asia have 
kept the US from coping with this truth. American reaction to the victory of the Af- 
ghan resistance was satisfaction at the discomfort of the Soviet Union & awe at the 
achievement of a little known people. There was little grasp of the forces that drove 
this extraordinary liberation struggle. The apparent miracle of the Afghans 's ability 
to outlast the Soviets in a guerrilla war was simplistically interpreted to mean that 
Afghans could then master conventional warfare & quickly convert invertebrate politics 
into modern state building. It should not be a matter of surprise that American policy 
was not adequate to play a constructive role in the wake of an Afghan victory that was 
due as much to the fragility of the Afghan polity as it was to the martial prowess & 
hardiness of its people. The Soviets could not win by dismembering an already dismem- 
bered foe. But sadly, the boons of fragmentation in a guerrilla war against a highly 
centralized, modern military machine did not translate into shortcuts to national unity. 
Americans shared these miscalculations with others: the Peshawar leaders who expected 
to be in Kabul within weeks of the Soviet departure & by Pakistan's military leader- 
ship which congratulated itself on masterminding an extraordinary victory & looked 
forward to reaping the political benefits. 

Consistent failure to assess the Pakistan dimension has always encumbered American 
policy on Afghanistan. In this instance, having written off Afghan liberation at the 
start of the Soviet war, the US concentrated on shoring up Pakistan as a "front-line" 
state. Zia ul-Haq mobilized Pakistan's resources & convinced most of the Islamic 
community to provide the political & material support which proved vital to the Afghan 
cause. This accomplishment induced the US to perpetuate its misassessment that Paki- 
stan was the key to stability in the region even though the Afghans were demonstrating 
in a convincing fashion that their country was at least equally crucial. This mis- 
conception has led the US to conduct its Afghan policy at second hand, as an offshoot 
or function of an exaggerated view of Pakistan's geopolitical importance. The US has 
confused availability with indispensibility. 

This fallacy has taken an especially pernicious form since the Soviet withdrawal. Af- 
ghan self-determination & national independence as goals were frankly & openly denied 
by Zia ul-Haq who spoke of a confederation with Afghanistan which clearly was to be 
dominated by Pakistan.^ After Zia's death, Pakistan remained committed to the 
operational thrust of this policy as demonstrated by its involvement in the attempted 
Tanai coup & the preparations for an assault on Kabul in the late summer of 1990. 

The policy of the US has been conducted as if it has no goals which conflict with Paki- 
stan's. Failure to address these differences risks sharply reducing the opportunities 
to reach superpower & regional agreements that might permit Afghans to sort out their 
own future without foreign interference. As a close ally, the US is in a strong posi- 
tion to discuss these differences frankly, with appreciation for their delicacy as far 
as Pakistan is concerned. American interest in strengthening Pakistan's renewed demo- 
cratic process, concern with Pakistan's strategic role in South Asia - including 
nuclear proliferation - & the joint crises confronting both nations over the spread 
of narcotics will insure that the US will continue to give high priority to its rela- 
tionship with Pakistan. Nevertheless, it is also urgent that American policy be based 
on the recognition that Afghanistan is at least as important as Pakistan for the 
stability of their region. 

The experience of the past decade has shown that the importance of the political stakes 
shared by all protagonists in an effectively governed, independent Afghanistan re- 
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AFGHAN COMMUNITY SERVICES has a new 
address. They are now located at the 
Skyline Mall, 5203 Leesburg Pike, 
Suite 1304, Falls Church, VA 22041. 
(703) 578-1140. There are entrances 
off Leesburg Pike & George Mason 
Drive & the Mall allows free parking 
for 2 hours. The ACS building, Sky- 
line Place Two, is the middle of the 
3 buildings and is open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
ACS assists in employment & immi- 
gration counseling, translations, 
resume preparations, community 
services coordination, vocational 
training, craft sales, bazaars & other 
outreach activities. Its 3rd voca- 
tional training class, Basic Ac- 
counting & Lotus 1-2-3, began in 
February. Call ACS for information 

on future classes. 

The AFGHAN INFORMATION CENTER, head- 
quartered for the past 10 years at 
Freedom House, has moved. Its director, 
Rosanne Klass, will continue to serve 
journalists, writers, scholars & the 
interested public with information, 
archival & resource functions. The new 
address is Afghanistan/South Asia Re- 
source Center, Box 478, Planetarium 
Station, New York, NY 10024. (212) 
873-3838. 

AFGHANAID, 290-292 Pentonville Road, 
London, nI- 9NR, reported on a sapling 
project in the Panjshir valley in the 
Winter 1990-91 issue of its Bulletin: 



Also from AFGHANAID: 

Three teams of trained Af^an surveyors from Afghanaid's Emergency Train- 
ing Unit spent the last 3 months of 1990 carrying out the first comprdiensive 
nutritional survey since 1984 of the remote northern provinces of Faryab, 
Jowzjan and Radakhshan. Serious food shortages have been regularly reported 
in these areas for the past 3 years, but the lack of relevant data has hindered 
efforts by both NGOs and the UN to provide effective assistance. Afghanaid's 
team was the first aid agency ever to reach some districts. 



Initial indications from the UNICEF and 
OD A- funded survey are that child mal- 
nutrition and disease are indeed wide- 
spread. In Wardian village in 
Badakhshan, for example, 80 children 
from the population of 200 families died 
during 1990 from blood dysentery. 
Around Yaftal-e-Pain, 30km from the 
Soviet border, people are resorting to 
eating grasses and boiled "ghamo", a 
wild plant, both clear indications of food 
shortages. Food prices in Khwfaan to the 
north are at record levels: 7kg of wheat 



costs 3,600 Afghanis (£3.20), up from the 
more usual 1,400 Afghanis. The popula- 
tion is still on the move in many places: 40 
out of 1 10 families from Gazanak village 
left in 1990 for the town of Takhar. 

As soon as the final report is completed it 
will be made available to other NGOs and 
the UN: the comprehensive information it 
contains should provide the basis for a 
coordinated, targeted programme of as- 
sistance. Details of the nutritional survey 
will appear in the next newsletter. 



The need for new trees and 
for the re-establishment of fruit cultiva- 
tion as an important source of income 
prompted the Shura-e-Nazar's Agricul- 
tural Committee in 1990 to request a 
grant from Afghanaid for fruit tree sap- 
lings. At a cost of 6,987,500 Afghanis 
(£6.238) a total of 4,986 saplings were 
purchased locally. The majority of these 
were apple trees but they also included 
apricot, cherry, mulberry and pear trees. 
The grant from Afghanaid also included 
appropriate agrochemicals and equipment 
such as priming shears. 

The Agricultural Conmuttee gave prior- 
ity to restoring pre-war orchards where 
they had been destroyed, and to assisting 
those farmers who had not previously re- 
ceived Afghaiuud assistance. In all 482 
farmers in the middle and lower sections 
of the valley received saplings. 

The sapUngs for 28 of the larger orchards 
were planted in the Spring and from then 
until Summer they were occasionally 
treated with pesticides by the Commit- 



tee's plant protection workers under the 
supervision of tbeir horticultural special- 
ist Engineer Mohammed Hussain. The 
Committee has agreed to provide this 
pesticide protection for three years; after 
that the individual fanner will be fully 
responsible for the care of his trees. 

Apart from an initial loss rate of under 
10%, which the fannen felt was to be 
expected, there were only two cases of 
neglect, both of which appear to have 
been caused by the farmers' illness or 
absence. Yar Mohammed, the bead of the 
Agricultural Committee, pointed out that 
the most common problem faced by the 
saplings had been aphids, which have al- 
ways been common in the Panjshir. Other 
pests such as sanjous scale and powdery 
mildew were also common. The pesti- 
cides however did seem to have been 
fairiy effective. Furthermore the monitor 
satisfied himself that adequate safety 
measures had been observed both in the 
use and storage of the chemicals. 



FREEDOM MEDICINE (2141 Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
G-3, Washington, D.C. 20007) has turned over 
its 7- acre medical training facility near the 
Afghan border in Pakistan to an all-Afghan 
staff. The $8m facility has a clinic, a 30- 
bed field hospital, classrooms & housing & 
kitchen facilities for over 130 students. 
Over 3i^ Afghans have been treated by Freedom 
Medicine personnel. 

In a story about Soviet private charities. 
Serge Schmemann wrote in the NYT on 3/13: 

FtffiBg tbe G««niBeiit V«M 

The story of the Sakharov Order of ' 
Charity is a story of the way people 
have filtered into the vacuum left by 
disintegrating authority. The order is 
far from alone — the churches and a 
variety of private organizatitms^ have 
moved into the void. Bia none can 
claim beginnings quite as spon^eous 
as the order. 

It began with a popular actress 
called Yevgeniya Poplavskaya, a 
woman whose forceful character and 
boundless energy had sent her bounc- 
ing from one theater to another. 

As the Afghanistan war was drawing 
to a close, she heard that the mothers 
of missing soldiers were becoming in- 
creasingly de^rate. So on Feb. 8, 
1988, at the end of a theatrical evming 
at which she was host, she invited any- 
one in the audience interested in the 
problem of missing soldiers to stay and 
discuss the issue. 

That evening, Mrs. Poplavskaya 
saki, soon led to an organizaticm called 
Hope, which, with Dr. SakharoVs help, 
btmM and maneuvered Soviet, Paki- 
stani and Afghan autbortties on behalf 
of ttMViissing woUdktxs. . 



quires that the US place the resolution of the Afghanistan 
conflict first among its priorities in South Asia. 
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Arrow Books, 1990, pp. 279-280; Harrison, Selig, Nation , (Islamabad) 2/26/89; 
Hussain, Mushahid, Frontier Post , (Peshawar) 2/12/89; Naqvi, M.B., Dawn . (Karachi) 
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2. Calls by .^erican officials for genuine Afghan independence & self-determination 
were made frequently throughout the Soviet war. As a signatory to the Geneva Accords, 
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BEYOND THE KHYBER PASS The Road to British Disaster in the First Afghan War, John H. 
Waller, New York, Random House, 1990. 291 pp. $24.95. 

Now there comes another book on the situation on which no Afghan has ever failed 
to comment while driving with a Westerner on the old road from Kabul to Jalalabad: 
the culmination of the first Anglo-Afghan War in a British retreat from which only 
one man emerged alive in 1841. 

On picking up John H. Waller's "Beyond the Khyber Pass" I felt as I do when reading 
of a new movie remake of "A Tale of Two Cities." I was offended. How dare they 
trifle with my memories of Ronald Coleman, Blanche Yurka, Edna Mae Oliver! In this 
case they were tampering with my memories of "The Fierce Pawns" by Patrick Macrory, 
entitled in England "Signal Catastrophe," an account of those same events which is 
my idea of the way history should be written; lucid enough to prevent reader dizziness 
and evocative enough to make the reader really care who conquers whom. 

Sorry, Mr. Waller, Foreign Service Officer & retired inspector-general of the C.I. A. 
You have not dislodged my icon. "The Fierce Pawns" is vivid. The new book, intro- 
ducing no world-shaking discoveries, is pedestrian and cliche-ridden. "The Fierce 
Pawns," though written from the British viewpoint, certainly enlisted the reader on 
the Afghan side. Waller omits no criticism of the British, but where 's the emotion? 

For emotion, I must bow to a work of fiction, George Macdonald Eraser's "Flashman," 
which takes its picaresque hero - well, let's say protagonist, for Flashman is a hero 
in name only - through the perils of the First Afghan War. Once, when a Hollywood 
producer planned a movie of Flashman, a prominent Afghan got hold of the script. 
He was indignant at the portrayal of Amir Dost Mohammad's son Akbar. "Here is a man 
whom the Afghans admire as Americans do George Washington!" this Afghan cried. "And 
he is shown as a scoundrel!" I did not even attempt to explain that "Flashman" was a 
parody, a send-up of Victorian romance. Queen Victoria never reached the Afghan 
psyche. Neither did send-ups. To judge by the work of Mr. Waller, the CIA doesn't 
have much of a twinkle in its eye, either. 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
Manchester, Connecticut. 
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P anjshir Afghani Restau- 
rant closed its doors re 
cently.But all that its 
patrons had to do was 
travel down State Street 
for some of the same hot and 
hearty fare that they enjoyed at 
the Odana Road location. 

Last spring Ghafoor and Sa- 
boor Zafari opened Kabul Restau- 
rant featuring Afghanistan and 
Mediterranean cuisine. But re- 
cently the manager at Kabul 
moved out of state, leaving the Af- 
ghani brothers managing Panj- 
shir, Kabul and their other State 
Street restaurant, the Second 
Story, Ghafoor Zafari said. 

Rather than compromise their 
standards, Zafari said, they fo- 
cused on Kabul and sold Panjshir 
(where a Laotion restaurant, Lao 
Laan-Xang, recently opened). 

Madison diners have a lot of 
choices, Zafari said, and a restau- 
rant staff has to earn the custom- 



Kabui Restaurant 

541 State St., Madison 
256-6322 
Hours: lunch, 1 1 a.m. -4:30 
p.m. daily; dinner, 4:30-10:30 
p.m. Sun.-Thurs., 4:30-1 1 

p.m. Fri.and Sat. 
Smoking and non-smoking. 
Wheelchair access. 
On-street parking or 
Frances Street ramp. 
Credit cards, checks. 



ers' respect. 

Well, Zafari has my respect. 
Panjshir was a great restaurant 
and Kabul is every bit as good. My 
dining companion and I dined at 
Kabul one recent weeknight and 
had an excellent meal. . - 

We ordered an Afghani dish, 
aus/jaif($2.75),foran 
appetizer. (It can also be 
ordered for an entree for $7). 
Aushak are thin noodle dump- 
lings filled with chopped scaJ- 
lions and topped with ground 
sirloin and a mint-yogurt sauce. 



Aushak is a bold dish spiced 
with corriander, tumeric, cilan- 
tro and garlic. The yogurt sauce 
is a cool complement to the spicy 
aushak. 

The entrees include soup or 
salad and a basket of wonderful 
Afghan flat bread baked iatt Z3l- 
fari's Second Story restaurant. 

My dining companion chose 
the hearty, spicy maushauwa 
soup. This soup tasted good on a 
cold night. It had chick peas, 
kidney beans, split peas, meat 
and rice. 

Garlic dominates the mixture 
and a dollop of yogurt is added 
to the soup to draw out the gar- 
lic flavor. 

The salad was a light, cool 
contrast to the fiery soup. Ice- 
berg lettuce was topped with 
carrots, red cabbage and tomato 
in an artful design. . • 

While the meal was excellent 
and the interior is pleasant with 
white textured walls and booth 
seats covered with a lively floral 
print, the Afghani music was too 
loud. It dominated the mood, 
rather than adding to it. 



But loud music is hardly a 
reason to keep me from coming 
back. 

The Capital Times 
March 9-lQ, 1991 




541 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
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THE KABUL TIMES 



The Presidectial de- 
cree, iwued in acoordan- 
c« Witt Article 104 ot 
the Constitution, provi- 
des that the Council of 
Ministen ^ould taUe 
the above legialative de- 
cree aloD^ with th^ am- 
endments to the law in 
the iint session of the 
National A«emft>ly for 
approval. 

With the enactment of 
this decree, the state 
employees and th« ser- 
vicenoen of the aimed 
forces shall receive th- 
eir periodical jrmnotiaa 
on August 19, the Ind- 
ependence Day of Afgha- 
nistan. 

AiiriMlnwU i to tbe Uw 
on State EmploroM* 

Addendum to Article 
25 of the Itm- on state 

employee*, pubUahed Sa 
Official Gaaette No. 666, 
dated May 22, lf68. 

Article one: Tbe loll* 
owinc text should be 
added, as a second para- 
graph, 4t the end of Ax- 
tide 25, of the law on 
state employees: 

The period lees than 
six noaihs, from one day 
to six months, shall be 
counted as a complete 
year in calculating the 
term of icrvice of those 
state employees who ha- 
ve martyred and design- 
ated M ftrrt grade disa- 
bled in defending 
the homeland or during 
carrying on ordinary du- 
ties. The deficit doe» 
not impede their prom- 
otion award. 

Article two: After be- 
ing signed, the addendum 
shaU be publlahed in 
the Official Gaiette. 

Similarly, the follow- 
ing amendments have be- 
en introduced to the sa- 
me 



PRESIDENTIAL DECREES 



Artlele 

Artide 29 of U» law 

OQ ctate enqidoyew 
uJd be amanded aa fo- 
llowing: 
AitktoM: 

1— August 19, every 
year is the time of the 
employees' proowtioit. 



j The drail furim of 40 
! ii>e new ivJnorai^' distinct- 
jone have be«n finalized 
, reporte the Presidential 
I press centre. Under pr«i- 
i denUal decree and releva- 
lit provision* of the regul- 
ation on honourary o<rde- 
: PB and rnedaJe of the Repu- 
blic of Alghandfitan, It is 
to accord reception to 



the prominent figures and 
outstanding peraoaaJities 
of the country's contempo- 
rary history and to pay tr- 
libute to the p-eat politic- 
al, social and cultural ep- 
ics of the national fight- 
ers and Ihoee dignitaries 
who have rendered valua- 
ble serviceii for pretserving 
the names and activities 



of these figures The new 
distinctions are: 

The orders of Sayed Ja- 
maJuddin Afghan and Gh- 
azi AmanJullah Khan; 

The medals of Ghazi Mo- 
haiiunad Ayuto Khan and 
Mullah MushJt Alam; 

These awards are confe- 
red nn those penKiiM who 
have proven meritorious 



and outstanding in prese 
viAg the in<iependenc«, n. 
tional sovereignty aj, 
in defending the territ. 
rial imtegrity of the ooui 
try, as welJ as m^intamin 
national peace, and pron 
oUng activities in the spt 
ere of cultural, social ir, 
religious services 



raUWABT. 2a, IMl. 




state Order- AlMna Saj- 
JamJuddlB Atgtmm. 



























Stete Order-Ghui Amir 


St»te MedjU-MuUah Mo- 


AmMMiUah KhML 


•faid AJJUBL 



Afs. 50 m for 
Iraqi yictims 

Members of the Islamic 
party of the people of 
Afgh a ni i g tan in Kabul 
donated over Afa. 50,000 
to the mualem people of 
Iraq affected in the GulJ 
war. The amount wa« 
transffered to acco- 
unt No. 21412 opened for 
this purpose. ^/28 (BIA) 



5520 PATIENTS IN KABUL 

MHH 



Around 5520 patients 
Are currently under tre- 
atment in the Kabul me- 
ntjal health hoepital. St- 
ating, this Dr. Abdul 
Salam A«am, director of 
the central mental he^ 
aJth hospital added tixat 
the hospital being esta- 
blished in 1364 HS with- 
in the framework of the 
Puihlic Health Ministry, 
has 200 beds and 18 phy- 
sicians and nui«es. 



Affiliated to the WHO, 
the hospital provides co- 
nsultative services to the 
mother aind child and 
ha* evaluation services 
for the follow up of 
treatment of those add- 
icts undergoing treatm- 
ent in the hospital. It 
has in view to begin sh- 
ort-term tre a itmemt wards 



and add to the number 
of its beds on the basis 
of recommendations of 
the WHO experts. 

Dr. Salam added that 
to better organise tre- 
atmeat of addicts, ibe 
authorities have in view 
to merge the mental he- 
alth wards with other 
basic heaJtih hospitaas in 
the ceoAre uid provinces 
of the country. (BIA) 

FEBRUAST 2S. IWl. 



2r- For thoee emplo- 
yees who are recognized 
at to deserve the prom- 
otion award on August 
19, but due to adcoinist- 
rative problems, they ca- 
nnot enjoy the prc«not- 
ion on the above date, 
their department is obl- 
iged to tadde the prob- 
lettrn by the end of the 
year and award* thezn 
the promotion and count 
it as of the date they des- 
erve the promotiofk 



'An, M, IM 



Buzkashi in Saripul 



An interesting buzkashi 
gkxat was played y««t€r- 
aay between the two tea- 
xm oi Saripul province 
marking the second ann- 
iversary of the independ- 
ent defence of the coun- 
try. 

Partidpeted by 200 Ch- 
apendaz (athletes), the 
game ended in favour of 
the team oi the centre of 
Saripul province. 



The leading body and 

a great number of Buzk- 
fans watched the ga- 
me. (BIA) 

It, 
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Freedom of speech in RA 



"The reforms undertak- 
en by the RA gov^ment 
led by Dr. NajJbullah 
guarantees full freedom of 
speech, and the fundame- 
ntal rights of the Afghan 
nation," «ayi a report 
released hy^^e Asia Wat- . 
ch OrganJaation. 

The VQtA, quoting the 
organiaation notes that 



the foreign intertere- 
ence in the A^{ban dom- 
estic affairs, especially 
that of Pakistan, 
have brought about politi- 
cal diapepBion and insec- 
urity and terror amongst 
the Afghans. 

The Asia Watch reitera- 
tes that the A^hans livi- 
ng in the areas controlled 



by the MuijahiddiD and tb- 
oae in the r«f»- 
gee camps axe 
threatened in various for- 
ms including death by the 
extremists, particularly 
th« Gulbuddin and Kbalia 
groups 

Asia Watch also blam- 
es Pakistan for gross vioL 
ation of humtn rights, 



adding that Che Pak aoth- 
orities are not investigati- 
ng murder «aaes ton tlie 
borderlines and even in 
Peshawar city and allo- 
ws estsfaUahmiEnt of 
jails in, the refu^ cam- 
ps where many innocent 
Aflghans are being tortur- 
ed. . , 

3/10 <^A> 



National Bank grants hard currency 



In his recent meetiiM^ 
wi th senior bank-officials, 
Pr inie Minister FazlullMq 
Khialiqyar distinguished 
th« ; role of banks, in the 
ecc momic system of the 
cou ttitry at present. Notab- 
ly, he called on the offici- 
aJs to simplify banks' wo- 
rk procedure in accorda- 
nce with th« government 
ec<wiomic policy, so that 
the 1 interest of local and fo- 
reigi 1 inivestoi« could be 
incii ed, as far as bank ac- 
tiviti es are concerned. 

To know about Ihe acc- 
onrkpli ishments and activi- 
ties of Bank-eHMiXli Alighan 
(Afgh an National Bank) 
has designtid in ihe lig- 
ht of 1 the ins tructioDs of 
the govemm'fent head, our 
■corresi jondent has Interv- 
iewed ^Mr. Qiam Executive 
Diireoto t of tliat banlk, who 

said: "Based on the count- ' 
ry's economic policy, eff- 
orts are in progress to 
provide all facUities for 
the hational entrepreneurs 
to encourage an active pa- 
rt of private sector in pcx>- 
motlng the national ecoiniO- 
my. The efforts have been 
fuirther loteoasified of 
late, particulary under the 
pcresent conditions when 
the national reconciliation 
policy realization is adva- 
ncing and the cooperation 
of the state with the priv- 
ate sector Is «ver4ner«asi- 
ng. 

For th« purpose, he said, 
the govenunent decided 
recently to put a sum of 
IS million dollars, throu- 
gh the oomnoeTcial banks, 
at the dlQKisal of the tra- 
ders at an appropriate ex- 
change rate, lower than 
the free mai^tet, to help 



them import pfime comm- 
odities including edible 
oil, tea, powxier milk, soap 
and medicines. The meas- 
ure was taken to the price 
rise of the above comnK>- 
dities in the market preve- 
a/t on the one hand and 
to relatively stabilize ti>e 
hard currency exchange 
rate, on the other. 

Similarly tmder the in- 
structions issued by the 
Prime Minister and by the 
President of the Hi|^ Co- 
uncil of the Central Bank, 
a new work procedure in 
the banks has been work- 
ed out and endoi«ed, pro- 
viding the national trad- 
ers ^ith more facilities. 

With the enactment of 
the new procedure, 20 pe- 
rcent of the oost of the re- 
gistered proHforma of tra- 
ders is paid to the latter 
when they open Hettm of ' 
cndet and anotiier 20 
per cent whea the de- 
bts are repaid and clea- 
red. The siuns are put at 
the disposal of the trad- 
ers in hard currency on 
easy terms and at an exch- 
ange rate much lower th- 
an the free market 

During a short period of 
tinve, some one month, 
the National Bank has le- 
nt around 800,000 US 
dollar to the traders im- 
porting primary goods. 
The process is still going 
on. 

The decision is importa- 
nt from different points 
of view. First, it would 
largely prevent the price 
rise of primary goods in 
the market and ensure a 
ralative stability in the 
market and ensure a rela- 



tive stability in the mark- 
et, som^tliing to the bene- 
fit of the oonsumeis. Se- 
cond, the grant of hard cu- 
rrency throu^ banks wo- 
uld, for sure, help ti>e sta- 
bility of the exchange ra- 
te in the free maricet. 

Speaking on the activit- 
iee of the Afghan National 
Bank and its accomplish- 
ment during the current 
year, the director said: 
"Over the past eleven 
months of the present Af- 
^iian year, the National 
Bank has distributed 
I 23.36 million to Ifae na- 
tional traders to open lett- 
ers of credit for different 
commodities. The bank has 
secured 26.55 million do- 
lla>rB of the loans it distri- 
buted this year and last 
year. 

To promote exports, the 

bank has granted during 
the same period, ASm. 3350 
million to its costumers. 

At present tliere exist 
105,798 saving acounts wi- 
th tile bank with a total 
property of Afs. 6407 mil- 
lion. Hie figures show an. 
increase of 9115 in the ao- 
count nun]A>eiB and of Afs. 
760 million in the proper- 
ty of the accounts. Simila- 
rly there are 13109 current 
iuid deposit accounts with 
the National Bank, havi- 
ng a capital of .Als. 5062 
million. 

"As the perspectivee of 
the economse and bank po- 
licy of the government in- 
dicate efforts hove been 
aliways made to create fu- 
rther facilities in the bank 
services," concluded the 
director. 
«f: A 
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Turkey ready to 

mediate in 
Afghtm confliu 

On afareb 10, the Badis 
I>eiitsdie Welle, 
ting on the political sett- 
lexnent for the 

question and on the 
ifieant nrie of Tuiv 
this prooeflL said: 



TTie TBG visit of Tutkr 
ish Foreii^n Minister br- 
ought to light the views 
of Tuckey oonoemin^ Af- 
ghanistan, as the politic- 
al analysts believe. The 
fixet step to show the in- 
terest of Tuiikey in the 
condition of war was ma- 
inly known last Noveo^- 
ber. Thm, Dr. Najibudlah 
had launched political 
negotiatione in Anqara, 
the capital of Turkey. 

In ^ course of his 
trip to Geneva, at that ti- 
me, Dr. Najibudlah held 
talks for the first time 
■w/^thi the representatives 
lent by Mujahideen gr^ 
oups. 

3/13 




_ Elha- 

moddin Qayanx, President 
of Banks Milli Afghan 



MARCH, il. 1^ 



Assault on Kbost and its 



Ibe Pak military inte- 
Uigenoe, the ISI, «r« bac- 
king th« fundcmentaliat 
groups of G4]ilbuddin H«- 
kmatyar and Yonus Kha- 
les. In a large scale aasu- 
alt on Khoet In ifce diain 
of nulitary attaoks on di- 
fferent parts of the terr- 
itory of Afgshanifitan, in a 
bid to capture gome area 
inside our homeland to 
be enabled to shift their 
notorious "interim gover- 
nment" from Peshawar. It 
is not yet clear whether 
the ongoing attack wfaich 
started about ten days ba- 
ck is engineered in the 
sequence of the previous 
"seasonal attaoks" whi- 
ich occupied the top po- 
sition on the agenda of 
the US and Pakietani mil- 
itary strategists in the 
last two years or as a new 
plot. 

The most important se- 
rious question poeed on by 
many people on 

the attack is that 
why despite series of un- 
fiucceesful attacks on Jal- 
alabad. Khost. Zabul af- 
ter the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops, still the ex- 
tremists and their patro- 
ns are tooking on an ad- 
venture some operation? 

Simply because 'they are 
happy to unneaarily ha- 
ve it under siege. 

Political analysts are 
of the view that as the 
experience of the past 
two yeans indicate the 
extremists groupings «t- 



implications 



atiooed in PaJci«tan are 
not capable enough to br- 
eak tile present ^alemate 
in the criai« of Aighanis- 
tan militarily. Supposed- 
ly, they succeed to fully 
capture the city, the gov- 
ernment sources strongly 
rejected thedr claim and 
successfully rebuffed the 
attack. Capturing of the 
city has no outcome exce- 
pt to sharpens their dif- 
ferences and ultimately 
they would end up to 
no where. So why the att- 
•ack then? 

Precisely speaking *he 
improvement of relations 
between Af^anistan and 
Pakistan, due to obvious 
reasons, have never been 
a base but always an exc- 
eption ' and diuring all th- 
ese years after the form- 
ation of Paikistan .certain 
circles in both the coun^ 
ies have developed vest- 
ed interest in keeping the 
relations severe, lie rec- 
ent initiatives of Presid- 
ent Najilbullah have pr- 
tdictably created mixed 
responses from Pakistani 
quarters and the opposi- 
tion forces. Some realist 
circles in Pakistan have 
responded to it positively 
and welcomed it. But qu- 
ite understandably certain 
circles who do not s«e any 
stake in it one of the op- 
inion that both sides sh- 



ould slide baok to their 
previous antogooascic po- 
sitions. I believe the 
first implicattoa of the 
attack, therefore, is to 
give President Najibull- 
ah the imrpression that 
his efforts for the impro- 
vement of relations tends 
to end in fulildty. 

Secondly, the US aid to 
Pakistan has been cut less 
than to 1/3 i.e. from over 
$ 600 millioJi annually to 
only $ 208 million. The 
GviU countries especially 
Saudi Arabia and Kuw- 
ait are busy healing their 
war wounds. They are not 
at present in a position 
to resume their aids to 
Pakistan, l^e situation uf 
the -Mujahedeen is even 
. worse as their "interinfi 
government" has been pr- 
actically dismissed due to 
serious financial constra- 
ints. So according to a 
B.B.C, report the ISI "has 
forced the Mujahedeen to 
resort to this attack." as 
they did in Jalalabad in 
order encourage the US 
and Saudi Arabia to res- 
ume their assistance to 
Pakistan and Mujahedeen. 

Thirdly, before any 
round of talks between 
the USA and the Soviet 
Union on Afghanistan at 
foreign ministerial level 
or at summit the ISI and 
Mujahedeen have opted 



for an attack on some city 
so that to make their pre- 
sence felt and not be ign- 
ored in super power pol- 
itics. This time again the 
same scenario seems hig- 
hly likely to be repeated 
for the coming Soviet US 
summit, is scheduled for 
the month of May 1991. 
and the foreign ministers 
have already met one ro- 
und in March. 

Fourthly, the most pr- 
obable implication of th- 
is attack and may be simi- 
lar attacks is to worsen 
the economic situation in 
Afghanistan «nd that way 
insert more pressure on 
the government of Afgh- 
anistan, intensify inter- 
nal di»corvtent against 
the regime so that the op- 
position, the ISI and the 
US benefit. 

To conclude, whatever 
the motives of the attack 
may be I would call it an- 
other dirty game of the 
ISI and the extremists 
which is being playea m 
full violation of the Gene- 
va accords contrary to 
the policy of national rec- 
onciliation and against the 
Afghans' will for peace, 
especially in the holy mo- 
nth of Ramadan, which 
the government has decla- 
red a unilateral ceasefire. 
It would only e;'<ngate the 
tragedy, shed more blood 
and cause the deadlock to 
continue. 

(T. BEDAR)* 

M, UM 



await 
iymppsium eptds 

KABUL, FEB. 11, (BIAV 
The International sym- 
posium held here on Sat- 
urday to celebrate the 560- 
th birth annivwiary °^ 
Amir Nezamuddin All 
Shir Nawaie ended ye»- 
terday. 

In yesterday morning 
session of the symposium 
which was attended amo- 
ng others by Candidate 
Academician Suialman 
La«q. member of the exi- 
cuttve body and Vlce-Cha- 
Irman of the Watan Party 
and chaired by Abdul 
HtUm Sharae Jauzjani, 
deputy chairman of supr- 
eme court, Eedwanqul Ta- 
mana, chief researdier 
Dr. Dost Mohammad Par- 
w*Bl chief researcher Mo- 
tamad Shinwari, Dr. 
All Muradnove. a Tajik 
scholar, reaearcher. Shafi- 
qa Yarqin and Abdul Qa- 
dir MoshUry read outTK- 
eir papers. 

In the yesterday aftei> 
noon session chaired by 
Candidate Academician 
Dr. Abdul Kabir Ranjbar, 
Chairman of Academy of 
Sdsnces chief rtsearcher 
Abdullah Bakhtianal Kb- 
edmatgar,' Prof. Moham- 
mad AMd Haldajri. ^• 
%ralalud«» Sediqi. Chief 
researcher Nasrullah Sob> 
pnao m4 out their 
ptpHS. which wen diieus- 
Md ^ the psrtleipants. 

At M>e •■d ^ lymposi- 
.um, a (esolutVoB was read 
out by CvKildatt Aad^ 
midaa AmduUah Habi- 
ib after some dua««*. i^ 
was adoptsd by the p*r- 
tidpattoni- 
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Cleft inAsomai mountaiii poses no 



The deft a natural co- 
urse, which hai appea- 
red in the Nau-Abad area 
of the Aeomai mou n ta i n ab- 
out a week ago can be at- 
tributed to two main rea- 
sons, rint, the crack eo- 
vers a distance of 100 to 
150 metrei. And the slope 
of the mountain in the 
recoil exceeds 45 degrees 
and thus helps sliding th- 
ere. Second the unpreced- 
ented snow aiui rahi falls, 
earthquake Jolts recordi- 
ng five to six degrees on 
the richter scale as «rdl 
as the rather stone-resist- 
anoe in the low«r4nner 
parts of the mountain in 
this area have resulted in 
the cleft 



serious danger 



The rumours that tlie 
crack shall t>e the source 
of natural calamities su- 
ch as earthquake or spur- 
tting of larva from this 
fissure have ne scientific 
substantions and noeaninf . 
Stating this, Engingeer 
Abdul WmI, head of the 
mine-exploration and geo- 
logy group currently co- 
nducting research oper- 
ations in the clafted erea 
said: while we are yet to 
draw final conclusions, 
it can be said that the 

incident has subjected 
the residents to a rather 
mild danger, but, it can 



under no eirciunstaneas 
be said to lead to a cata- 
strophe. Meanwiiile, the 
residents must vacate the 
area and creating panic 
among the public should 
be avtftied. Similar land- 
slide has also occured in 
the area of Qul-i-Abchak- 
an on the other side 
of the mountain and in 
case rain falls continue, 
such incidents may 
occur frequently. 

Moreover, Engineer 
Faxl Alunad, head of 
the Geodesy and Cartogra- 
phy department who is 
engaged to study the ch- 



ain-movements and the 
hight of the sit in the ar- 
ea has said: the work to 
acertian the reasons lead- 
ing to cleft and to deter- 
mine the future course of 
events have Just begun. 
And that the slit runs 
only upto 70 metres from 
the Nauabad - Dehma/a- 
ng road to the end. 

At the same time, the 
residents have begun to 
vaccate the area and aceo- 
rdiqg to one of the rcep- 
onaible sources of the 
third precinct, so far, for- 
ty houses have sustain- 
ed partial damages but 
without entailing any 
casualties. Further, one 
of the affieials of Ibe 
acter Selief Department 



of the Council of Minist- 
ers which renders ai>pr- 
opriate assistance to the 

residents in the area has. 
said: so far, cash assistanr- 
ec to the tune of Afs. 1 
million and relief goods 
amounting to over Afs. 
1.2 million have been re- 
ndered to eighteen affec- 
ted families and the aff- 
licted people have been 
traoafferred to the Peace 
Guest House of the Min- 
istry of Repatriatei. The 
course of extending help 
and assistance to those 
affected and the process 
of finding the extent of 
damages are in progress. 

3/27 
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Qalat's eeonomic blockade broken 
. 1 nf aria- ThllK 



Hie aeoQoiDic blocka- 
de of the QftUt city was 
broken thanki to the 
•teadfastneii and dedica- 
tion of the units and det- 
achments of the air defe- 
nce, the Infantry divisi- 
on of Jauzjan and the 
armed units stationed in 
Kandahar with the per- 
sistent cooperation of the 
people of the city, on the 
threshold of the se- 
eon<} anniversary of 
tike independent def- 
ence of the country. 

Our reporter has inter- 
viewed Maj. Gen. 
Mohammad Afsar com- 
mander of Qaiat garlseon 
in . this respect which is 
presented hereunder: 

For tbe past two ye- 
an, the armed extremist 
groups have launched pe- 
rsistent attacks on Zab- 
ul province with the aim 
of undermining the state 
sovereignty there. For th- 
is, they had piled up a 
huge quantity of $Tm§ 
and ammunition and co- 



ncentrated a great num- 
ber of armed men ar- 
ound the city. They even 
called reserved forces fr- 
om the adjacent provin- 
ces of Uruzgan, Kand- 
ahar and Ghazni for a 
massive armed invasion 
on the city. 

The heads of the arm- 
ed groups had predicted 
that their forces would 
be able to occupy the 
Qalat city within two 
days. To begin with, th- 
ey driven away iium 
tiieir native village the 
inhabitants of 65 villages 
in Qalat province. 

The course of events 
and developments later 
indicated that the extre- 
mists heads had totally 
miscalculated their pred- 
ictions 

The extremists beigan 
their attacks on the sec- 
urity belt posts, but th- 
eir vain attempts were 



totally n«utnalj«ed and 

given crushing blows by 
the brave soldiers and 
officers of the security 
posts, the militant mem- 
bers of the Watan Party 
and the noble people of 
Zabul province. 

The Zabul forces emb- 
arked on counter-attacks 
on the trenches of the 
extremists and some of 
our forces took success- 
ful ambushes in various 
parts of the province 
to infMct severe blows 
on the enemy. 

The extremists' second 
mass attack on Zabul 
province started in Feb- 
ruary 1988 and continued 
till the beginning of the 
1989. In this attack too, 
the extremists have fa- 
ced ehanveful defeat ami 
their saitanic plans wen 
failed. 

Reports say that the 
inhabitants of Zabul vi- 
llages who were comp- 
elled by the extremists 
to leave their residences 
due to cold winter con- 



ditions and lack of ade 
quate foodstuff have lost 
many of their family me- 
mbers, especially their 
children. 

Owing to persistent 
pressures of the extrem- 
ists' leaders and encou- 
ragement of their supp- 
orters, the extrimsts ar- 
med groups have emb- 
arked on 121 massive 
attacks on the Qalat se- 
curity posts during the 
current Afghan year. Tn 
these attacks they fired th- 
ousands of reactive miss- 
iles, 700 sacker missiles, 
500 artillery shells and 
other heavy arms on the 
Qalat garrison and res- 
idential parts of the city. 

This has caused the 
maTtyrdoan of a number 
of innocent civilians and 
serious injuries of others, 
oonseqaiently shops and 
some residential quarte- 
ts were destroyed or 
damaged. •■ • • 



Thus the twentv-three 
months economic block- 
ade of the Qalat citv 
by the extremists groups 
headed by Mullah Naqib 
and Alem Shah was fin- 
ally crushed thanks to 
the excellent steadfast- 
ness and heroism of the 
armed forces and the 
persistent cooperation of 
the noble people of the 
province. The inhabitan- 
ts of the province havt- 
begun a tranquil and pe- 
aceful life, following the 
lomg — suffering and opp- 
ression imposed on them 
by the warn^jngers and 
sold-out puppets of the 
reactionary forces and 
the Saudi Wahabis. Maj 
Gen. Mohammad Afsar 
maintained. 

(Haroon) 
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Amendments to 
the law on iss uing 
of passport 

The frtllowin-g amend- 
ments have been introd- 
uced to articles 11. 12, 
j;}, 14 Bind 15 of the law 
on issuinig of 
passport, pulbliahed in 
the Official Gazette No. 

671, dated August 7, 1988. 

Article One: 

Articles 11 and 12 and 
clause one , of article 13 
of the Jaw on iasuiijig of 
Paasjx>rt should be amend- 
ed as follows: 

Article 11: 

I — Politioal passport sh- 
all be issued to the foll- 
owinig persons in all for- 
ms of fcraveWiing abroad. 

1— "Rie President, Vice 
Presidents and Preside- 
nt's aide. 

2— .Prime Minister, de- 
puty, prime mikistere arid 

' Ithe government members, 
''n'--3r— Mentbers of the ad- 

^ minijtrative board of the 

, two cliatnljers of the Na- 
■tionaJ Asserrtibly, 

4— Chief Justice ajid 
deputy chief jlisticeB, 

5 — Attorney General 
and his deputies, 



6— Chairman of the 
Council of Constitution, 

7— Heads and memb- 
er of the Afghan pol- 
itical and consvilar age- 
ncies and ttie military 
attadhes. 

II— Political oaMDort 
flhadl be issued to the 

following people only for 

official tours: 

1 — Members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, 

2 — Members ol the 

Supreme Court, 

3 — Deputy Chadrman 
and Secretary of the Co- 
uncil of Constitution, . 

4 — Oovemors of the 
provinces and Mayor of 
Kabul, 

5— Out-of-rank emplo- 
yees and those holding 
out-cf-T«nJc 'posts, 

6 — The officers having 
the rank of Lt. Generai 
or working in the poat 
of Lt. General or above, 

7 — Those w(ho are ass- 
igned for carrying on 
official mission, at the 
foimaJ request of their 
concerned 'organs and wi- 
t*i the distinction by 
the Foreign Minister of 
the Re(>iA)ldc of Afj(han- 
istan. 

8 — Service passport sh- 
all be issued to those, 
embodied in the second 



clatise of this article, lor 
tmofficial tours. 

Article 12: 

Politioal passport ah|U 

be issued to the wives 
of the people, embodied 
by the ajnendtnent of 
clause one, artiole 11. of 
tihis law.-- 

Aiticke IS: 

The children of those, 
covered by part seven, cl- 
ause one. and part ei«- 
ht cl'aufie two of article 
11 of this law, who are 
under 15, can be incduded 
in the passport of their 
father or rrtother. Oth- 
erwise, separate passport 
too can be issued for 
them Sfci accordance with 
the law. 

Part one of article 15 
should hi amended as 
following: 

To the retired offic- 
ials, covered by the am- 
endment pf I4»e article 
11 of this laiw. 

Article Two: 

The amendments aw 
en/orced as of the date 
of signatuire and shall 
be pulbdiahed in the off- 
icial Gazette. 
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IWiUL. MAFl. 2a, (BIA) 
The .peasan te' day was 
celebrated iim separate 
functionB and gatherings 
held in the capital and 
provinces of 1 ihe country 
on TChUrsday. 
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Biographies of Deputy 
JPrim MinUtvrs ' 




Candidate 

Abdul Sunad Sattn, 
Dcpnty F 
ftnr Eoononite Alflidn: 

Bom in 1924, candidate 
academician Abdttl S»- 
mad Salim a/o Abdul Sa- 
Jam coni{)leted his seco- 
nd«ry education in Hab- 
ibia high scho- 

od and Ms. higher 
edjcation in faculty of sc- 
ience, Kabul Univen^y. 
Upon graduation from 
the faculty, be waa sent 
to the USA where he 
pursued his education in 
one of the polytechnic in- 
stitues in Geology. In 1964, 
he was appointed as a 
permanent memiber of tbe 
technical boatd of irones 
and industries miniatry 
and in 1958 as the de|>Bty 
director of Geology De- 
partment. Abdul Samad 
Salim was appointed as 
president of tbe geology 
department and d^ty 
nilaister of fliines and 
industries to 1980 «id rx^ 
ister of mines and ind- 
ustries in 1967. During 
the reshuffle of the oab- 
in«t in 1967, be rertiained 
M the minister of mines 
and industries. In 1970 be 
was appointed a»in«*er 
of tbe teaching f taH of 
the faculty of 9W*o<*» 
and in 1972 as a lecturer ; 
in engineering faculty of 
Kabul University. 

Abdul Sanoad Salim 
join€<J the academy of 
hciences of the Republic 
of Afghanistan in 1987 
where he worked as the 
deputy chairman of the 
academy in natural sc- 
iences affairs and in 
1990 as the academic me- 
mber of academy. 

Abdul Sainad Salim 
has authored various ar^- 
ticles^ and scientific pie- 
ces to his credit He has 
attended different inter- 
national conferences and 
been representative of the 
Republic of Afghanistan 
in- plenary sessions of 
UNESCO. 



handhral, 
AOaMer tot 
«ii Social 



Coltwai 



Mohammad Anwar Ar- 
ghaniwal s/o Mobnmimri 
Onnao was. bom in 1926. 
He finished his second- 
ary Education in Habibia 
High school and his hi- 
^er education in the fa- 
culty Off laiw and pol- 
itical science, Kabul Uni- 
venaity. 

U{x>n graduation 
from the facility of law 
and political science, he 
was sent to Turkey wh- 
ere he obtained his MA 
in public administration. 

Mohamnad Anwar Ar- 
gbandiwal has also cer- 
tificate of MA degree in 
social science from Br- 
itain and another oerti- 
iicate from the US Pres- 
idential department for 
officiails. 

Mohammad Anwar Ar- 
gandiW has undergone 
his fmetiDal period in 
the CoOBCil of Ministers 
of Turhey and the United 
States of America, and 
as observer professor In 

eight uiJveraities- of the 

USA. 

Mohammad Anwar Ar- 
ghandiwal started his fi- 
rst official occupation in 
the Coimcil of MinlsteiB 
first as a member of aud- 
iting department and la- 
ter on as deputy director 
of the foreign relations 
department. He was acc- 
redited as the lecturer of 
the faculties of law and 
political sciences, and ec- 
onomics of Kabul Univ- 
ersity, in 1957. He was 
appointed as tbe presid- 
ent of the Central Office 
for civilian affairs of 
the Council of Ministers 
in 1967. He has attended 
UN conferences in Ben- 
gkok. Hiailand. From 1971 
to 1973, Mohammad An- 
war Arghandiwal was 



niUuyiiddln 81i»hi»«». 
migjpter vt FUuuitor. 

Bom in 1947 in Kabul 
city ■ Mohayuddin Sha- 
hbai s/o ShaW«r^^n 
graduated from Ibn-Slna 
school and continued fiw 
hi^er education at 
faculty of Economics. 
Kabul University. In 1972, 
he left for the United 
States for higher studies 
in the field 
mics and demogra^iy and 
returned home with a 
master degfeff In 1975. 

Mohayuddin Shahbai 
began his wonklng care- 
j er as an official at the 
I Dept for man-power 
in 1970. From 1978 to 1963 
he held various posts in 
the Central Dept. for st- 
atistics, indudittf the 
deputy head of that D«pt 
Later he worked as an 
advisor at the atatt co- 
mmittee for plaaniag and 
sobaequently became de- 
puty chairman ol the 
committee. In 1985 he 
was appointed as the eha- 
irmaa of the Central De- 
pt. for Statlatlca. 

»,-r*Tt«At,' it - 

Ifr^ 'Shahbax is non- 
party and is fluent in 
fii^U^ Language. He 
ia married and hat four 
.children, three sons and 
• dai^ter. (BEA) 



N?W MINISTERS I 

Mlajster «( Civil Avlatlwi eedi, Mtadstcr of S*at€rti- 



Bom in Kaboi in IMS, 
Prot Wadir Safi s/o Gh- 
ulam Ha«an Safi gradu- 
ated from Sher Shah^u- 
ri (Ghaxi at that time) 
high school. He received 
his B.A. in Journalism 
from the factilty of liter- 
atures and humanities of 
Kabul Unlverrtty in 1971, 
and received his Ph. D. 
in the field of inter-atate 
law and international po- 
licies from the faculty of 
law and literature of Ch- 
arles University, Prague. 

In 1977, Prof. Wadir Sa- 
fi started his official car- 
eer at the leettrrers' of- 
fice of Kabul University 
and subsequently acqui-. 





aippointed as the Minister 
of Jusitioe and attorney 
general and in 1973 as 
the governor of Kunduc, 
and from 1973 to 1978 
he didn't have any off- 
icial occupation. From 
1978 to date he has been 
a lecturer in the faculty 
of law and political sc- 
iences, theaology, faculty 
geology and faculty 
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of 



red the membership 
the academic cadre of the 
faculty of law and politi- 
cal sciences of Kabul lip- 
iverslty in 1978. Being 
a leeturOT, he hat bafd 
the pott of d«an of tho 
faculty of law and politi- 
cal sdewtes since 1987. 
In 1989. he was re-elected 
as the deti) of that fac- 
ulty. He is a member 
and detmiy chairi«an of 
the Lawyert* Attoeia- 
tion^ t)|fuBefOhlie 
AfgSiniUtiMi \' ^ " . 

!H«r.{ « WaAr SafthM 
been appointed, at per a 
Pre^dentUl decree, tt 
member of the Comicn of 
Constitution of Afahanl- 



of oocial sdecees. 

Mohanunad Anwar Ar- 
^ndiwal is married and 
Is not a party memlier. 

He is the autivor and tr- 
anslator or 13 scientific 
.and methodic pieces. 



Bom in Padkhab Shana 

village, Logar province 
ia 1940, Dr. Nazir Ah- 
mad Shaheedi, s/o Gh- 
ausuddin, graduated fr- 
om the faculty of econo- 
mics, Kabul Universi- 
ty in 1968. and worked 
as an assistant lecturer at 
that faculty tiU 1972. In 
early 1973 he was sent to 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany where he rece- 
ived hit Ph. D fronr 
Bonn University. 

From 1986 to 1969 he 
was deputy dean of the 
faculty of economies and 
since then he has been de- 
an of that faculty. 

Dt. Naair Ahmad ^Eab- 
eedi is married and , hat 
lAx cfaildxtn. He it not 
party man. He hat writt- 
en more than 20 tcientif- 
ic papen and bookt. 

(BIA> 
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2/22 - UN Press Release HR/CN/227 - 
Felix Ermacora told the UN Human Rights 
Commission that the ROA continues to 
detain persons suspected of being 
against the gov't. His report puts the 
number of refugees at 5m; there are 
3,000 political prisoners in Afghan 
jails & "some 10,000 disappeared persons." 

2/26 - KT - Dr. Sayed Alifshah Ghazan- 
far was elected rector of the Abu Ali 
Cinai Balkhi Forensic Institute. 

- UN Press Release AFG/28 - Funds 
needed for the implementation of Opera- 
tion Salam projects in Afghanistan in 
1991 are $232. 4m. As of 2/6/91, only 
$117.6 m has been raised. Priority is 
being given to projects in agriculture, 
food aid, mine clearance, voluntary re- 
patriation 5c health. Since 1978, culti- 
vated terrain in Afghanistan has declined 
40%, giving a 1/3 drop in production. 
Although ca. 300,000 refugees returned 
to Afghanistan from 1989-90, another 
100,000 have fled the country. 

2/28 - BIA - Works of 107 Afghan artists 
are kept in the Afghan Nat'l Gallery 
which was set up in 1983. The museum 
keeps cultural relics, including objects 
transferred from the Kandahar Museum. 

- Armed groups active in the south west 
zone disclosed in a recent Quetta press 
conference that Jalaluddin Haqani, Mawlawi 
Abdul Haq & Ala Malang formed a new party. 
They didn't consult the other party heads, 
but read out their resolution at a meet- 
ing in which other party heads were pre- 
sent. The Sayyaf representative said 
that US Amb. Oakley met with Hulla Malang 

& told him to create a new party. The 
old party leaders called the new organi- 
zation "sabotage against their jehad." 
(See 4/9 & related article on p. 7 ). 

- Najibullah ordered the 
creation of new medals 
for meritorious service 
(see p32 ) . 

3/5 - BIA - The French 
Gov't gave the ROA Ff. 
1,300,000 for earthquake 

& flood relief; the 
Turkish Red Crescent 
donated aid goods worth 
Afs. 24m 



3/5 - KT - On the budget for next year: 

The plan of Qicome for 
1370 marks a growth of 
29.3 per cent and that' of 
expenses 3.4 percent in 




proportion to the expected 
figures of the year 1369. 
The state income from do- 
mestic sources shows a 
growth of 47,5 percent co- 
mpared to the income ex- 
pected In 1369. 

An inareaae of 
51.7 iper cent hM 

been enivisaged to appear 
in' the state budget from 
foreign assistance and 
pro j ec t loaaia 

1A0 for the 



otf balanced iteroa, 
the plan envisages an 
increase of around 18.5 
per cent compared to 
the year 1369. The incre- 
ased amount is planned 
to be utilized for subsidiz- 
ing the free distribution 
of three more coupcwi 
iteniMQgiar. tea and so- 
ap, paying the eight- 
year salaries of civil pen- 
sioners, which amount 
to around Afs. 640 mi- 
llion as well as paying Afs 
40 million as the first 
instalment of some 400 
military pensioners. 

- Prime Minister ^Ma^^^^MMH^HMa 

IClialiqyar instruct- 
ed the Transporta- 
tion Ministry to 
take immediate 
action to expand 
Kabul's transport 
services. 

He also called for 
serious control of 
prices & a more 
rapid delivery of 
meat & chickens to 
Kabul . 

The headquarters organized to cope with 
snowfall & earthquake problems is to 
continue operations. 

3/9 - AFGHANews (Jamiat) - A 3-day seminar 
on the role of youth in the future of 
Afghanistan ended in Islamabad today. It 
was sponsored by the Inst, of Policy Stu- 
dies (Islamabad) & the Islamic Cultural 
Council (Peshawar) . About 400 students 
took part. [Reported in the 4/1 issue.] 
The same issue reported the death,- on 3/11 
of Moh ' d ^" Ibrahim Kandahar i, former head of 
the State Publishing Dept. "Among ordi- 
nary Afghans, Kandahari was more famous 
for his astrological skills rather than 
his publishing services," 

3/12 - SCMP - Elections again? 




PESHAWAR; Afghan gue- 
rilla leaders said yesterday 
they had agreed on plans for 
elections and warned that 
anybody who dealt with the 
Soviet-backed government 
in Kabul would be regarded 
as a traitor. 

Abdurrab Rasul Sayyaf 
said all parties opposed to 
President Najibullah's gov- 
ernment in Kabul would 



take put m elections to a 
grand counai next spring. 

Mujahedeen sources in 
Peshawar said the an- 
nouncement was partly in- 
spired by a flurry of diplo- 
matic activity by Mr 
Najibullah. 

The Afghan President 
flew unexpectedly to Gene- 
va two weeks ago to meet 
representatives of the for- 
mer Afghan king and mod- 
erate guerilla groups. 



3/14 - BIA - A cultural assn. named for 
Sanaii,"most famous saint & learned man 
of Ghazni city," was forced recently. 
ROA Vice Pres. Abdul Hamid Muhtat said 
that the creation of such organizations 
gives "sources of hope for the enlight- 
enment of the young generation of the 
country. " 

- Over 40 poets participated in the 
"spring poetical contest of Rahman Baba," 
a Pushtu poet. Poems were read in Dari, 
Pushtu & Uzbek. 

3/16 - BIA - "To fully respect the holy 
month of Ramazan" (which starts tomorrow) , 
the ROA declared a cease-fire from 3/17 - 
4/17. The ROA believes that during 
Ramazan "even a bullet will not be fired." 

- Moh'd Daoud Razmyar, ROA Amb. to the 
USSR, was also named non-resident ambas- 
sador to Finland. 

3/17 - BIA - Moh'd Ishaq Tokhi, an ad- 
viser to Najib, recently visited Germany 
to talk with personalities of the Afghan 
opposition. Tokhi told BBC that talks 
with moderates & "a representative of 
Mojaddedi" concluded with agreement that 
"no prospect could be observed for the 
military solution of the Afghan problem." 

3/19 - NYT - Viktor G. Kompletov has been 
chosen as the Soviet Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. The 59-year old hard-liner is a 
specialist in US & Latin American affairs. 

3/26 - BIA - The ROA armed forces "con- 
ducted a series of combing operations 
against the war-monger ing extremists." 
On 3/27 the SCMP put it this way: 



PESHAWAR; A counter of- 
fensive by Afghan Govern- 
ment forces failed to du- 
lodge Mujahedeen guerillw 
who were consolidating 
their gains around the be- 
sieged garrison town of 
FChost, resistance sources 
said yesterday. 

The offensive with heavy 
artillery was mounted on 
Monday in the south of the 
town to avert its fall and re- 
lieve pressure from the 
Mujahedeen, they said. 

The Mujahedeen resis- 
tance claim that in 12 days 
of fighting they have taken 
dozens of positions includ- 
ing the suburban Jaji 
Maidan district, part of 
Sheik Amir town as well as 
the old airport of Khost 
which is no longer in use. 

Resistance forces, whose 
number was said to be in the 
thousand*, were holdiag 



their pootions, they said. 

President Mr Najibullak 
in a broadcast to the people ; 
of Khost late on Monday 
said his troops had thwartei . 
the resistance attacks. He 
acknowledged that heavy 
fighting was raging in tM 
area, but stressed that the 
Mujahedeen had been uik 
able to score a significant 
victory. 

"We reject Najibullah't 
lie,'' Mr NajibuUah Lafrai„ 
information minister of the 
Peshawar-based Afghan In- 
terim Government (AIG), 
aid. 

Mr Lafrai vehemently 
denied the Ai^han ruler's ac- 
cusations that Pakistani 
troops were participating in 
the attacks. 

'*Such allegations i 
new," he 



3/27 - BIA - The Soviet Ambassador in 
Kabul, in a press conference after the 
Soviet referendum, said that the USSR, 
in spite of having economic difficulties, 
will continue its cooperation with the 
ROA. This year the volume of trade goods 
exchanged will exceed 500m rubles. The 
USSR will continue to supply the ROA 
with wheat & fuel free of charge, 

3/29 - NYT - Some of the mujahideen sent 
to the Gulf got to Kuwait. John Kifner 
writes : In his immaculate white gown, Mr. 

Nasser was the only Kuwaiti visible 
in blocks and blocks of the downtown 
commercial district at midday. He 
sat in an office chair on the sidewalk 
in front of his family's gold bazaar 
watching the 12 Afghans, Indians and 
Egyptians he had hired to clean up 
after the Iraqi kMters. 

At this time Uut year, he remem- 
bered, his bazaar was so crowded 
that "you would have to walk side- 
ways to get in." . 

^^oolUqg down the deserted street 
«W eaBtemptatinu the future, he 
ghiraly, '*dMn an no 



- BIA - Gen. JSoh'd Kabir Dalil, chmn. of 
the Takhar State Security Zone, was killed 
yesterday in a mine explosion. 

- Imams in Kabul, in their Friday prayers, 
explained the "harms of selling goods in 
high prices to the people & offering peo- 
ple with goods lesser than the standard 
weights & measures." From the Islamic 
point of view, these actions are crimes. 
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3/30 - BIA - Najibullah ordered the Council 
of Ministers to mark the 1050th birth an- 
niversary of Alburuni with an int'l S3nn- 
posium later this year. 

- Prizes ranging from Afs. 40,000 to Afs. 
100,000 will be awarded at the Quran re- 
citation contest on 4/11. 



FriiBie Mhiister Ktaaliqyar 




3/30 - BIA - Elders of Kabul ' 2nd 
district met with B 
P.M. Khaliqyar to 
complain about 
problems in their 1 
district. Khali- 
qyar said their 
problems were due 
to incompetent 
municipality in- 
charges & told 
them they now can 
elect "punctual, 
honest & com- 
passionate persons 
as their repre- 
sentatives "(see 

4/6). 

3/31 - BIA - The Afghan Foreign Mi 
nistry reported that because of Pa- 
kistani interference, the situation 
in Khost "has severely been aggravated." 
- "Moh'd Sediq Afghan, founder of philo- 
sophical math in the world & who pre- 
dicts future happenings,... from the 
piles of his formula has reached to the 
result that in the course of 1991-92, 
peace will be gradually restored here & 
in the year 1993, a single bullet will 
not be fired. Thus the civil war will 
be terminated." 

4/1 - AFGHANews - Iran will allow Ari- 
ana planes to land at Bandar- i-Abbas. 
No decision on Kabul's request for 
Ariana landing rights at Tehran has 
been made. 

- Cdr. Jalaluddin Haqani rejected al- 
legations by Kabul & Moscow (see 2/28) 
that foreign troops & advisers were 
helping the mujahideen at Khost. 

(See p. 7 •) 

- Nikolai Pazirov, a special Soviet 
envoy, met in Tehran with Hezb-i- 
Wahdat-i-Islami leaders to discuss 
Afghanistan. He said that Soviet & 
Iranian views on the problem are 
"converging. " 

- Shaikh Asif Mohseni, leader of Hara- 
kat-i-Islami Afghanistan, asked Iran 
to return his organization's property 
which was seized when Iranian authori- 
ties forced Harakat to close its of- 
fices in Iran. 

- UN Press Release SG/SM/4554 - UN 
Sec'y Gen'l de Cuellar expressed his 
concern over the recent events in 
Khost & the continued fighting & loss 



of life in Afghanistan. He reiterated 
his appeal to all Afghans to resolve their 
differences by political means, & asked 
all parties to observe the int'l norms 
in dealing with prisoners of war. 

4/2 - NYT - Afghan guerrillas Qp^'r^r! 
Khost & captured 6,000 
gov't troops (see p. 9 ). 
- BIA - A national day of 
mourning was proclaimed 
by the ROA to pay homage 
to the martyrs & the inno- 
cent inhabitants, including 
women, children & "elder- 
lies" in Khost. 




4/3 - WSJ 



Afghan government forces retaliated for 

the loss to rebels of the garrison city of 
Khost by firing four Scud missiles at the 
city, killing at least 10 people, insurgent 
sources said. Kiiost, under siege for most of 
the 12-year-old civil war in Afghanistan, ca- 
pitulated to the guerrillas Sunday. 



4/6 - BIA - Elections were held in Kabul 
on Wednesday & Thursday. In precincts 
1 - 6, of the 216,675 people eligible to 
vote, 152,231 voted. (See 4/10) 

- The Afghan Agricultural Development 
Bank signed a contract to T^urchase 500 
tractors, plus spare parts, from the USSR. 
Delivery will begin in May & the bank will 
"put the tractors at the disposal of 
farmers on easy conditions both on credit 
& cash basis." 

- Najibullah wrote Iranian Pres. Rafsan- 
jani urging him to try his utmost to pur- 
suade Pakistan to stop interfering in Af- 
ghanistan, particularly in Khost. 

4/7 - NYT - A new guerrilla quarrel re- 
ported (see p. 9 ) • 

- BIA - The Anti-Emergency Dept. of the 
Council of Ministers distributed Afs. 
225,000 to Kabul families & Afs. 223,000 
to Parwan residents. All were victims 
of extremist rocket attacks. 

4/9 - BIA cites Voice of America as say- 
ing that Gulbuddin, "while rejecting the 
role played by the Council of Commanders 
in Khost, said that the attack on Khost 
was staged by 22 commanders & not Haqani 
alone." Younis Khalis was displeased 
over visits to Khost by 2 Pakistani Is- 
lamic party leaders. BBC said that Fazlur 
Rahman, chmn. of the Islamic Unity of 
Pakistan, came with Gulbuddin & Hussain 
Ahmad, Jamiatul-Ulema-e-Islam leader, 
came with Haqani. 
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4/9 - BIA - Najibullah,-^ 

speaking to leaders of 
the ROA armed forces: 
"Khost has been destroyed. | 
No one lives in it... 
The extremists will not 
be able to set up their 
base there. They have 
forced the real inhabi- 
tants of Khost to leave 
it. They plundered 
people's property & de- 
clared it their victory, 
but I think they commit- 
ted a great mistake. 

Extremists & their ringleaders, such as 
Gulbuddin, cannot be considered as a 
political force, because a political 
force will never stand against nat ' 1 
values. The extremists as destructive 
mercenaries & tools of the foreigners 
indulge in destruction. .. & killing of 
people. Otherwise, they don't have 
any political social program. . . 
Khost has not only bravely resisted 
against the imposed war, but has re- 
pulsed 8 times the extremist attacks... 
Unfortunately, unfavorable climate, 
...Pakistani logistic facilities, 
Pakistani tanks ,.. .militiamen & com- 
mandos placed Khost in a complicated 
situation. . . The Khost military head- 
quarters fairly & courageously ful- 
filled its duties." 

4/10 - BIA - Eng. Abdul Latif Noorzad 
was elected Mayor of Kabul. Also 
chosen were 4 deputy mayors & 1 sec'y. 
- An $80,000 orthopedic center will be 
built in Kabul with assistance from 
the ICRC. It is to open in August. 

4/11 - BIA - The ROA invited the Gov't 
of South Korea to take part in the re- 
construction of Afghanistan. Although 
diplomatic relations between the 2 
countries were broken off in 1978, Af- 
ghanistan wants to reestablish diplo- 
matic relations with South Korea. 

4/12 - BIA reports that Gailani, in a 
VOA interview, said he favored stabiliz- 
ing the Afghan situation even at "the 
cost of his groupings." He added that 
while the Islamic faith of the Afghans 
can't be ignored, no system will be 
effective if it is based on fanaticism. 




4/14 - BIA - For Eid-ul-Fiter , 
Najib extended his January decree 
allowing armed forces deserters 
amnesty to return to their old 
jobs until 8/19/91, Afghan Inde- 
pendence Day. If they owe the 
Gov't money, they can pay it in 
installments. 

- Another decree states that 
Afghan refugees who hold Afghan 
passports & who left the country 
before 3/21/91, can return to 
visit relatives in Afghanistan 
and be allowed to leave the 
country again if they want to. 
Ai-ghans in Iran & Pakistan without pass- 
ports can get them from Afghan embassies 
or consulates; they can return home & 
leave again if they desire. Students 
can reenter the schools they left & will 
be exempt from the draft until they 
graduate; others of draft age will be 
exempt for 6 months. (See 4/22) 

4/15 - BIA - The Council of Ministers de- 
clared that ROA Gov't office hours will 
be from 7:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. They also 
lowered the price of meat & wheat & agreed 
to provide better facilities for hajis. 

4/22 - LA Signal - "At least 2 Soviet-made 
Scud missiles slammed into Asadabad, capi- 
tal of Afghanistan's eastern Kunar pro- 
vince, late Saturday, said Qaribur Saeed, 
a spokesman f or . . .Hezb-i-Islami . " (See 
4/23 & pp. 7 & 9) 

- BIA - The ROA considers the return of 
refugees one of its great tasks. "The 
escape of brain in the past decade has 
faced the Gov't with great problems." 

- ROA F.M. Abdul Wakil left Kabul for 
a working visit to Moscow & New York. 

- The Badan Bagh poultry project, finan- 
ced by Bulgaria, can handle "33,000 
laying & 130,000 fraying chickens." It 
produces 4m eggs & 245 tons of meat/yr. 
[Anyone have a recipe for frayed chicken?] 

- For the 1st time in Afghan history, all 
Afghans eligible to go on the Hadj will 
be able to. There will be no lottery. 

4/23 - BIA - A devastating explosion in 
Asad Abad, Kunar, killed over 300 civilians 
& injured over 700 people. The explosion 
was organized by Gulbuddin to blow up 
Wahabi fuel & ammunition dumps. (See 
4/22 & pp. 7 & 9.) 
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4/24 - BIA - The Malalai Maternity 
Hospital recorded "293 cases of 
twin, 2 of triplet & 1 of quad- 
ruplet births" last year. "The in- 
fant & maternal mortality rate was 
recorded of low normal." The 
hospital gets assistance from Iran, 
some British institutions (through 
UNICEF), ICRC, the Red Crescent & 
a number of nat'l traders. (See 
below. ) 



The Spring 1991 issue of the Mass - 
Mutual Policyowner Outlook gives 
the life expectency of a female 
born in Afghanistan as 49.5 years; 
a male, 51.5 years. The figures 
are adjusted for those who survive 
the 1st year. (Female life expec- 
tancy in the US is 77.3 years; 
male life expectancy is 70.5 years.) 



Resistance has more fighters, 
Kabul regime more weapons 



An American military expert says 
that the Kabul regime army has be- 
come stronger since the Soviets left 
Afghanistan two years ago. 

(Dolonel James Corcoran, the 
Director of Asian Studies at the 
National War College in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, told VOA that the Kabul 
regime had a total of 158,000 armed 
men who are equipped with good 
weapons provided to them by the 
Soviets. 

The regime army has 58,000 men, 
8, 000 of whom belong to the air force. 

The Special Guard Division has 
25,000 men, and is assigned to defend 
Kabul. 

Col. Corcoran said in addition to 
the regular army, the Kabul regime has 
around 100,000 paramilitary forces 
who are divided into the following 
categories: 



1- Border guards: 20,000 men un- 
der direct control of the army. 

2- WAD (regime secret police) 
armed fcxces: 20,000 men 

3- Local militias: 32,000 

4- PoUce forces: 20,000 
Colonel Corcoran said the Kabul 

regime army has T-62, T-54, T-55, and 
PT-76 tanks, 122 and 130mm self- 
pn^Ued guns and several types of 
rocket launchers. The Soviets have also 
given ground-to-ground SCUD missiles 
to the Kabul regime. 

He said the Kabul regime also has 
armored cars of BMP and BTR types 
which move on wheels rather than on 
ueads. 

He estimated the number of 
Mujahideen at 180,000 men operating 
all over Afghanistan, and mainly be- 
longing to the seven parties based in 
Peshawar. ^FGHANews 3/1 



Rebels Say 300 Died in Scud 
Attack by Afghan Government 



Haqqani denies Pak troops' 
involvement in Khost battle 



From Times Wire Services 

ASADABAD, Afghanistan -Af- 
ghan rebels said Monday that 
a government Scud missile attack 
killed more than 300 people in this 
provincial capital in northeastern 
Afghanistan over the weekend, 
and the guerrillas planned swift 
revenge. 

But the Soviet -backed govern- 
ment in Kabul rejected the charge 
that lis forces fired three Soviet- 
made Scuds into Asadabad, capital 
of Kunar province, Saturday eve- 
ning, blaming the incident on what 
it called an attack by one rebel 
group on another's arsenals. 

About 300 bodies were pulled 
from the rubble, but the toll could 
rise to 350 or 400, rebel provincial 
administration Interior Minister 
Rozi Khan said. 

"We will soon take revenge for 
these martyrs; we are planning a 
big attack." Rhozi Khan told re- 
porters from neighboring Pakistan. 

As he spoke, rescuers were still 
scouring the town and fighting 
fires more than 36 hours after the 
attack. 

About 3.2 million refugees fled to 
Pakistan after the Soviet Union 
sent the Red Army into Afghani- 
stan in 1979 to quash a Musbm 
insurgency. Another 2 million Af- 
ghans fled to Iran. 



Kabul's official Bakhtar news 
agency said the casualties were 
caused by rocket attacks on arse- 
nals of the Wahabi Islamic group 
by followers of radical guerrilla 
leader Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 

But guerrilla sources in Pakistan 
dismissed the Bakhtar report. 

More than 200 of several hun- 
dred woimded were moved to Pa- 
kistani hospitals in Peshawar, the 
base of guerrilla groups fighting 
the Kabul government 

Among those who died were 
three senior guerrilla field com- 
manders as well as many other 
moujahedeen fighters, guerrilla of- 
ficial Hayatullah said by telephone 
from the Pakistani border town of 
Bajaur. 

Asadabad had been largely left 
alone by the Kabul government 
since Soviet soldiers pulled out of 
Afghanistan in 1989. 

LAT 4/24 




Commander Jalaluddin Haqani has 
categorically rejected all^ations by 
Kabul and Moscow that foreign troops 
and advisors were helping the 
Mujahideen in die Khost openuion, 
MIDIArqx)rted. 

He added that such allegations were 
not new. The Russians and the Kabul 
regime have always used such idlega- 
tion as an excuse for their faihires. He 
invited the UN Secretsy General's 
Representatives and journalists lo trav- 
el to Khost and ascertain the validity of 
the Kabul claims. 

Mawlawi Haqani said that all the 
strategK points around Khost - in the 
east, south, southeast and southwest, 
earlier controlled by the communists, 
have been conquered by the 
Mujahideen. The regime troops had re- 
! treated to the town. No planes can laid 
inKhost 

Haqani called iqxm the people of 
Khost, who have been used as human 
shields by the Kabul regime for the 
past 12 years, to make use of the 
Mujahideen's general amnesty and join 
to the Mujahideen. 

In response to a question about the 
Mujahideen's unity. Haqani said that 
the Khost operation is directed by a 
23-member committee which is com- 
prised of representatives of the seven 
main Mujahideen organizations. He 
I said: "Despite the launching of 40 



SCUD missiles, heavy air bombard- 
ment, and thousands of mines, the 
Mu^deen have been steadily advanc- 
ing towards the city during the past 10 
days. They have driven away regime 
forces from the first and second securi- 
ty belts around the besieged city." 

On the significance of the Khost ImI- 
tle, Mawlawi Hacpni said that Khost^ 
liberation will bring a change in tl» 
present so^»lled "stalemate" situation 
and herald a new season of Mujahideen 
activities and achievements. It will 
dampen the morale of the vapptL re- 
gime troops . Liberation of Khost wOl 
also lead to die siege of Gardez, the 
provincial ciq)ital of Paktia, and take 
die Mujahideen a step ck)ser to Kabul. 
Lastly, he said, die Uberation of Khost 
will take diousands of people out from 
under die oppression and tyranny of the 
Kabul puppet regime. 

Haqani called upon die Mujahideen 
leaders and commanders to show prac- 
tical compassion and sympadiy widi 
diose who surrender to die Mujahideen 
in accordance with general amnesty of- 
fered by the Mujahideen. He also re- 
quested die Mujahideen commanders to 
intensify dieir operations against diose 
regime forces which do not surrender. 

This interview took place on March 
23 , ten days after die start of die latest 
operation on the Khost front 
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The regime's television has 
opened a window to the out- 
side world through which one 
can catch a glimpse of living 
conditions in the besieged capi- 
tal and the way its communist 
rulers run their business. 

A few months ago satellite was 
used to feed TV signals to diiTerent 
parts of Afghanistan. This is why one 
can watch the regime's TV in 
Peshawar with help of satellite anten- 
nae. The use of satellites for broad- 
casting TV signals shows the deep 
commitment of the Soviet Union to 
support the Kabul regime and the 
importance that Kabul and Moscow 
attach to the propaganda side of the 
war. The Soviet Union pays the ex- 
penses of the project and the Kabul 
regime uses the TV to promote its 
national reconciliation program. 

Recently. Kabul TV showed the 
proceedings of the regime national as- 
sembly in which the Prime Minister. 
Khaliqyar, gave the report of his gov- 
ernment work. The representatives ex- 
pressed their views about the perfor- 
mance of the govemmenL Most of the 
q)eakers complained about red tape, 
b ribery and discrimination w ithin Jhc 



government Almost all of them com- 
plained about high prices which had 
made life miserable for the people. 
Several members spoke against dis- 
crimination against minority nationali- 
ties and objected to privileges given to 
party members (PDPA members) and 
some units of the regime army. 

It was interesting to see that many 
of those sitting in the regime national 
assembly claimed to represent the peo- 
ple of districts controlled by the 
Mujahideen where the regime has no 
presence. 

The representative of Bamyan was 
asking for formation of a "temporary 
cell' of the Bamyan Province in Kabul 
or Parwan. The Kabul regime has es- 
taUiahed many of such 'temporary 
cells' Cor liberaied districts and provinc- 
es and Ifaeae cells are located either in 
Kabul or in nei^iboring cities con- 
trolkd by the regime. 

The Kabul TV reports the return of 
refugees firom Pakistan and Iran regu- 
lariy but returning refugees from Iran 
get the most of the TV's coverage. The 
returning refugees are lodged in 'Peace 
Guest House' in Herat and then flown 
to Kabul and other cities. It is believed 



that the UN is providing financial assis- 
tance for the lodging and transportation 
of these people. It seems that the Kabul 
regime embassy in Tehran and its con- 
sulates in other cities of Iran are very 
active and the softening of Iran's policy 
towards regime helps the program. 

International seminars, organized 
with the help of UN, are the events 
used for propaganda reasons. In these 
seminars in addition to Soviet scholars 
delegates from Iran take part giving 
them an international color. Iran seems 
in favor of cultural exchange with 
Kabul. 

The Kabul regime also tries to 
give an impression that it has given 
more freedom to Shias in Afghanistan 
than the past. Events in mosques be- 
tonging to Shia community are covered 
on regime media; the shrine of Hazrat- 
i- Ah ( the fourth Caliph of Islam for 
whom Shias show special respect) in 
Mazar is being expanded and some 
Shia scholars have been given impor- 
tant positions in the ministry of relig- 
ious afliairs. 

The regime TV shows a military 
documentary film about the adiieve- 
ments of the regime army every night 
Medals are distributed among the per- 
sonnel of armed forces and every sup- 
ply convoy reaching Kabul is called a 
major vfctory for the regime army. 
Regime officers and soldiers inter- 



viewed boast about their achievements 
and call themselves defenders of Islam 
and the motherland. It is amazing to 
see that the Kabul regime possesses a 
large fleet small and medium size 
transport planes, used to take supplies 
to many destinadons in the country, 
Differences between Mujahideen par- 
ties are highlighted and contradictory 
statements by Mujahideen leaden are 
fiilly exploited. 

The Kabul TV has some entertain- 
ment program which include songs by 
Afghans, showing Indian films and 
Western music and dance. 

The basic proUem of the regime 
TV is lack of dectricity. Leave akMie 
the countryside, even most part of the 
ciQHtal is facing days of power cut 
Despite all these shortcoming the prop- 
laganda of the regime have had an ^- 
ifect because the Miijahideen have no 
'means and plan to counter it 
effectively. 
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No respite in forgotten Afghan war 




ROBERT ADAMS 



TWO years ago this 
week the last Soviet 
armoured division 
rolled across the Ami Daryia 
river, bringing to an end nine 
yeaif ofjactive participation 
m a orutal, messy and unwin- 
nable war. But although there 
have - at least officially - 
been no Soviet troops in Af- 
^lanista^ for two years, the 
war has 'continued, as bitter 
and unforgiving as ever. 

Afghan resisunce fighters 
and refugees living in Pakistan 
feel ' abandoned. Throughout 
the years of Soviet occupation, 
money, weapons, food and as- 
sistance -flooded their offices 
and camps. Now they are find- 
ing it difficult to adjust to a 
wortd where their war has, in 
the words of a Western diplo- 
mat* "been marginalised off the 
ed(e of the map". 

The A^hans' most generous 
donors were the United States 
and- the Arab countries. But 
even if the US was still con- 
oerMd with Soviet expansion- 
ism it has other things to worry 
about at the moment, as have 
the Arab countries. The struggle 
which was once described as 
-Worid War III by proxy" has 
become just another tedious 
civil war in a forgotten part of 
the globe. 

Forgotten or not, there has 
been little pelief for the'Alghaa 



people. There are still five mil- 
lion living in refugee camps in 
Pakistan and Iran, unable to re- 
turn because their homes are 
destroyed and their fields 
mined. The Mujahedeen par- 
ties seem unable to reach any 
consensus, and Western aid 
workers and diplomats are in- 
creasingly pessimistic abo^t 
Afghanistan's future. 

"Of course there are 
possibilities," one diplomat, 
who has watched th^ war for 
some years, said. "The problem 
is persuading the A4lhans to see 
them." 

The factional splits within 
the Mujahedeen parties are 
probably insoluble, and until 
the countries which are respon- 
sible for the stalemate - spe- 
cially Pakistan, the United 
States and the Soviet Union - 
can find some oominon pound 
little can be 4qoe£>r tt^ qviliao 
pcqmlatipB. 

A btffe Western aid commu- 
nity has become a permanent 
feature of the border city of Pe- 
shawar, distributing the 
US$500 miUion (HK$3.9 bU- 
hon) of aid which came to the 
Afghans each year at the war's 
ptik. But now the community 
it •hrinlfing as money dries up 
and threau from disenchanted 
Afghans become more com- 
mon. 

This week a British agency 
had a hand-grenade thrown at 



its office in the city, and in the 
past, aid workers have had their 
vehicles destroyed and their 
field offices burned down. In a 
couple of cases, aid workers 
have been killed. 

"You have to understand 
the Afghans' frustrations," one 
aid worker said. "For years they 
fought the rest of the world's 
war, and now they've been 
dumped. It is very hard to get 
excited about A%hanistan any 
more." 

The United States used Pa- 
kistan as the conduit for the es- 
timated US$4 billion of aid, 
both military and humanitar- 
ian, which poured into Afghani- 
stan during the Soviet occupa- 
tion. But while the money was 
American, many of the recipi- 
ents were fiiends of Pakistan. 
Foremost among these was En- 
gineer Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
leader of the radically Islamic 
Hezb-i-Islami group, and ironi- 
cally the most outspoken de- 
tractor of American foreign 
policy. 

Patronised by Pakistan's no- 
torious military intelligence 
branch, the Inter-Servioes Intel- 
ligence (ISI), Mr Hekmatyar 
was also a protegee of General 
Zia ul-Haq, the military ruler of 
Pakistan from 1977 until his 
death in a mysterious plane 
crash in 1988. 

Since General Zia's death, 
though, Mr Hekmatyar's for- 
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tunes have not suffered. His ISI 
backing has attracted not just a 
steady stream of assistance 
from Pakistan, but the lion's 
share of covert American mili 
tary aid. 

Many observers blame the 
ISI for the succession of disas- 
ters which have marred the last 
two years. Under pressure from 
his political and military mas- 
ters, the ISI's chief. General 
Hamid Gul, persuaded the 
Mujahedeen to attempt a fron- 
tal attack on the southern city of 
Jalalabad in March 1989. By 
late April the assault had failed, 
leaving 1 ,000 Mujahedeen dead 
and the Kabul Government 
firmly in control of the city. 

The repercussions of this di- 
saster are probably at the root of 
the stalemate which now pre- 
vails. For one moment the re- 
sistance groups seemed to have 
a future working together, and 
the Kabul regime of Dr 

Najibullah was challenged. But 
the Mujahedeen's strength lies 
in guerilla warfare, and the 
Jal^bad fiasco was a set-piece 
battle planned and co- 
ordinated by Pakistani military 
officers. 

Since May 1989, the Muja- 
hedeen have made almost no 
inroads into government terri- 
tory, preferring to stay in Pesha- 
war, scrabbling for a share in 
the little remaining aid. Trag- 
ically the lesson of Jalalabad 



seems to have been forgotten: 
reliable diplomatic and intelli- 
gence sources believe that the 
ISI and CIA are applying pres- 
sure to the Mujahedeen, under 
Mr Hekmatyar, to launch a ma- 
jor attack on Kabul this spring. 

In the meantime, Dr Naji- 
bullah grows stronger with each 
day he remains in power. Two 
years ago most analysts thought 
that he was unlikely to survive 
more than a month. Today his 
army's morale seems higher 
than at any time since 1979, 
partly because much of their 
fighting is done by disaffected 
Mujahedeen groups. Although 
Kabul controls little more than 
a dozen major centres and a few 
roads, by retaining these it de- 
nies the Mujahedeen victory. 

There are periodically an- 
nouncements of peace talks, of 
the superpowers "solving the 
Afghan problem". But these 
take httle account of the anar- 
chic character of the Afghan 
people, who have been fighting 
among themselves certainly 
since Alexander the Great 
passed through in the 4th centu- 
ry BC. 

As one senior Mujahedeen 
commander said: "The only 
people who can solve this prol>- 
lem are the Afghans. And I 
sometimes think they aren't in- 
terested in a solution." 
SOUTH CHINA MORNING POST 
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Afghan Rebels Take Garrison Town 
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1 By CLIFFORD KRAUSS 

Special 10 The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 1 — Afghan 
guerrillas have seized the garrison 
town of Khost and captured 6,000 Gov- 
ernment troops to begin a spring offen- 
sive to try to topple the Soviet-backed 
Government, Administration officials 
said today. 

"This is definitely a major victory 
f^r the mujahedeen," a State Depart- 
ment official said, referring to the 
ruBbels. He noted that Khost guards the 
yttal supply routes connecting Kabul, 
the capital, with the southwestern 
Pl)rovinces. 
The Administration used the victorv 

I to warn President Najibullah of Af- 
ghanistan that if he did not give up con- 
trol of the country, the United States- 
backed guerrillas would redouble their 
military efforts. 

Robert M. Kimmitt, Under Secretar 
of State for Political Affairs, said in ; 
televised United States Information 
Agency broadcast that the fall of Khost 
proves "that the time has come to 
move beyond the current phase to get 
to a point where there can be a legiti- 
mate act of self-determination of the 
Afghan people themselves." 

The United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency supplies the rebels with 
more than $200 million a year in mili- 
tary aid, in a policy begun by the Car- 
I ter Administration after Soviet troops 



swept into Afghanistan to prop up a 
Communist Government in 1979. 

American officials reported that five 
Afghan tribal groups displayed impres- 
sive coordination in the attack, and ef- 
fectively deployed tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers and mortars they had 
captured from the army in the last two 
years. Among the troops they captured 
were 600 members of the Revolution- 
ary Guard, Mr. NajibuUah's elite unit. 

The successful assault on Sunday in 
the face of heavy artillery and Scud 
missile attacks capped a 10-year effort 
to take the town, lending the guerrillas 
a major psychological and propo'ganda 
gain. Three years ago, the Kabul Gov- 
ernment took Western repwrters to 
Khost to show off the strength of 
Soviet-Afghan joint operations after 
years of stalemated civil war. 

The guerrillas now control 80 percent 
of the countryside, 200 district capitals 
and six provincial capitals. The taking 
of Khost is the first rebel victory since 
the capture of the^rovincial capital of 
Tann Kot last October. Since then, the 
deep snows that fall on Afghanistan in 
the winter have virtually halted the 
fighting. — 

■The mujahadeen are picking up 
where they left off in October," said a 
State Department official who pre- 
dicted the rebels would begin attacks 
throughout the north of the country by 
the end of this month once snow that 
blocks a many mountain paths melts. 



Administration officials said the- 
Soviet Union had made a major effort 
to avert the defeat at Khost, deploying 
advisers to fire 40 Scud missiles with 
2,000-pound warheads at the attacking 
rebels during the last two weeks. The 
officials said intelligence sources be- 
hind Afghan Army lines reported that 
the Soviet advisers dressed in Afghan 
clothing to disguise their involvement 
in the battle. 

The Soviet Union announced the 
withdrawal of the last of its 150,000 
troops in early 1989, but it continues to 
pour more than $3 billion in military 
aid into the country. 

"The military feeds the political," a 
State Department official said. "If the 
Soviets see they are throwing good 
money after bad, we hope the Soviets 
will come to see that a political settle- 
ment is necessary." 

Afghan Rebels Say 
Scuds Hit Bazaar, 
Killing at Least 300 



ISLAMABAD, Pakistan, April 21 
(AP) — An Afghan rebel spokesman 
said today that the Kabul Government 
had fired Scud missiles on Saturday 
into a crowded bazaar in a rebel-con- 
trolled city in eastern Afghanistan, kill- 
ing at least 300 people and wounding up 
to 500. 



There was no immediate confirma- 
tion from the official Afghan press of 
the reported attack, and the casualty 
claims could not be verified. 

A guerrilla group known as Hezb- 
i-Islami, or the Party of Islam, said at 
least two Scuds missiles had struck 
Asadabad, the capital of Kunar Prov- 
ince. A spokesman for the group. Qari- 
bur Saeed, said about 150 sihofa had 
been destroyed in the attack on the 
mountainous city, 12a miles northeast 
of Kabul 

"It was horrible newa," Mr. Saeed 

said. 

Fire twept through ttie iprawling ba- 
zaar of ramshadde wooden shops, 
fueled by several ammunition depots 
bel(mging to the United SUtes-backed 
guerrillas, he said. 

The Soviet Unkm withdrew its 
115,000 sokiiers from Afghanistan in 
February 1980, aiding more than nine 
years of direct military involvement 
But die KremUn continues to supply 
weapons and ammunition to the 
present Kabul Government of Presi- 
dent Najibullah, including Scud mis- 
siles, which have a range of 100 to 175 
miles. 

Mr. Saeed said the missile attack on 
Saturday had been the flrat on Kunar 
Province since the guerrillas overran 
the ^Mundy populated region shortlv 
after die Soviet troop withdrawal 
There had been almost no fighting In 
Kunar, whkfa borders northern Paki- 
stan. 

"Even Najibullah had declared 
Kunar a zone of peace where refugees 
couU return." Mr. Saeed sakl 

He said thousands at guerrillas were 
in Asadabad preparing for an assault 
on the city (rf Jalalabad, 45 miles to die 
soudiwest APRIL 2:>1991 
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Afghan Rebels Torn by New Quarrel 



r 

KHOST, Afghanistan. April 6 (Reu- | 
ters) — Afghan guerrillas who seized - 
an outpost of the Kabul Government 

i here nearly a week ago are squabbling | 
over the spoils of victory while bodies 

i of the dead still lie on the ground. 

i The dispute between two guerrilla 
leaders controlling the town has 
alarmed Pakistani intelligence otfi- 

! cials. who have sent a delegation to try 

\ to defuse the quarrel, guerrilla inform- 

! ants said. 

' The officials were due to meet Jaia- 
luddin Haqqani, the most powerful 
guerrilla leader in the Khost area, and 
the leader of a large rival guerrilla fac- 
tion, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 

Pakistan denies charges by the Sovi- 
et-supported Government in Kabul that 
it intervened directly in the assault, but 
Its intelligence agencies have long 
played a central role in armmg the 
guerrillas. 

In Khost, the dispute focuses on the 
huge quantities of weapons and ammu- 
nition captured with the garrison. The 
civilian spoils have already gone, 
carted away by tribesmen who de- 
scended on d» city when it f eU to strip 
the houses and shops. 

Strategic Positions Captured 
Mr Haqqani's men control mudi of 
the city, which lies 15 miles from the 
Pakistani border, but Mr. Hekmatyar s 
group, the Hezb-i-lslami, or Islamic 
Party, seized the heights commandmg 
the town and its important Govern- 
ment military InstallaUons. 



The capture of 
Khost leads to 
squabbling — 
and looting. 



Mr. Haqqani tried to soothe his fol- 
lowers on TTiursday when he told them 
by radio: "Don't worry about the 
tanks, don't worry about the helicop- 
ters, don't worry about the guns. I've 
signed an agreement" with Mr. Hek- 
matyar, "and everything will be dis- 
tributed fairly in accordance with Is- 
lamic prlilciples." 

But his brother Khaleel said the next 
day that "Hezb people are very good at 
j capturing spoils, though they never 
fight properly for them." 

The comment reflected the long- 
standing resentment that occasionally 
erupts into fighting between the guer- 
rilla factions based in Pakistan and Mr. 

Hekmatyar. 

Mr. Haqqani's people sakl Mr. Hek- 
matyar's group had captured three 
hehcopters in working condition and 
four tanks. Mr. Haqqani ^ot three 
tanks, along with artillery pieces and 
thousands of assault rifles. Other re- 
ports speak of more tanks. 
The guerrillas, known as mujahe- 



deen, were generally well disciplined, 
but little effort appeared to have been 
made to halt the looting. 

A Morgue and a Shambles 
The bodies of many of Khost 's de- 
fenders lay rotting where they fell. All 
were men wearing clothing and equip- 
ment typical of Government militia- 
men. 

The city's bazaar is a shambles. Shop 
fronts are smashed in, and goods too 
cheap to have been carried off by the 
tribal freebooters lie strewn about the 
street Tractor-trailers and pickup 
trucks were used to cart away the 
more valuable goods like furniture, 
bicycles, sacks of grain, farm tools and 
hardware. 

A half-blind old man, relaxing pn a 
bench, gestured toward two shoddy 
wood stoves and a collection of other 
junk. 

"I am just resting here for a bit" 
said the man, from Mangal on die Af- 
ghan-Pakistani border. "I have come 
to haul all diis stuff away". 

Mr. Haqqani said a council of local 
commanders would decide how to ad- 
minister Khost But he discounted die 
idea diat die Afghan Interim Govern- 
ment in Pakistan would have a role. 

"There is no possibility for die A.I.G. 
to come to Khost," he said. "We did not 
freeitfortheA.I.G." 

The next target he said, would be 
Gardez, 50 mUes away on the road to 
Kabul 
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